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By  Ernest  S.  Clements 

Commissioner  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
of  Louisiana 

If  A  MAN  engaged  in  a  certain  type  of  business  in  a  certain  locality  was  to  fail, 
would  you  immediately  say  that  all  men  who  engaged  in  that  same  type  of  business 
in  all  other  localities  were  doomd  to  failure?  No  man,  no  matter  how  erratic  and 
irresponsible,  would  be  foolish  enough  to  make  such  a  statement.  Yet,  we,  here  in 
Louisiana,  are  being  repeatedly  harrangued  over  an  alleged  "waste"  of  monies  ex- 
pended in  a  restocking  program  to  restore  this  state's  fish  and  game,  and  these  critics 
have  been  most  outspoken  from  public  platforms  in  their  allegations,  pointing  to 
failures  in  other  states  as  the  basis  for  their  assertions. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  there  HAVE  been  failures  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, but  we  also  know  that  t'lere  have  been  amazing  successes,  too.  Take  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  for  instance.  Not  too  many  years  ago  the  white-tailed  deer  was  almost 
extinct  in  Pennsylvania.  Then  a  well-planned  restocking  program  was  inaugurated, 
game  laws  were  passed  to  protect  the  restocked  animals,  and  today  Pennsylvania 
leads  all  other  states  in  the  Union  in  deer  population  with  more  than  two  million  deer. 

Quail  have  been  restored  to  the  Carolinas  and  Virginias;  antelope  have  been 
brought  back  to  the  western  plains;  game  fish  have  been  restored  to  the  streams  of 
many  states  which  had  been  virtually  denuded  of  bass,  brown  trout,  and  other  species 
most  attractive  to  the  anglers  who  seek  that  kind  of  sport. 

And  what  has  been  done  in  Louisiana?  Within  three-and-a-half  years  this  state, 
under  our  present  restocking  program,  has  become  the  focus  of  game  management 
experts  in  all  other  states  because  of  the  already  proven  success  of  our  restocking 
program  begun  at  that  time.  Virtually  every  sportsman  in  this  state  is  aware  of  what 
has  been  going  on,  and  no  doubt  every  member  of  the  state's  wild  life  and  sports- 
men's clubs  knows  what  has  been  done  in  their  own  communities  to  restore  the  fish 
and  game  population  to  some  semblance  of  its  former  abundant  wildlife  population. 

These  critics  have  placed  particular  stress  on  the  quail  restocking  part  of  our 
program.  Unfortunately  for  them  they  have  chosen  the  one  phase  of  our  efforts 
that  has  been  the  most  amazing  in  its  success.  Using  figures  they  must  have  obtained 
from  the  most  significant  failures  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  they  have  claimed 
that  there  was  no  more  than  six  percent  survival  of  the  restocked  birds  here. 

Knowing  that  a  restoration  of  quail  population  anywhere  was  something  that 
could  not  be  accomplished  haphazardly,  we  made  a  complete  study  of  failures  as 
well  as  successes  elsewhere,  before  we  began  our  program  in  1948.  It  was  apparent 
that  16-week-old  birds  had  a  better  chance  for  survival,  and  only  when  they  were 
liberated  in  habitat  that  offered  them  a  chance  to  live.  Adding  to  that  plan  we  also 
decided  that  no  quail  should  be  set  free  unless  we  knew  that  there  were  native  covies 
in  that  area,  hoping  the  transplanted  birds  would  soon  join  the  native  ones.  That 
this  was  exactly  what  happened  has  been  proved  during  the  last  two  quail  seasons, 
when  banded  and  unhanded  birds  have  been  shot  out  of  the  same  covies. 

Bird  hunters  all  over  the  state  will  tell  you  now  that  not  in  many  years  have 
they  noticed  as  many  covies  of  quail,  or  covies  of  such  size.  Many  of  them  are  out- 
spoken in  their  belief  that  a  survival  of  the  restocked  birds  of  from  75  to  80  percent 
or  more  has  been  realized.  It  certainly  proves  that  our  quail  restocking  program  has 
been  an  outstanding  success,  and  already  has  become  a  national  pattern. 

Since  we  started  in  1948  we  have  liberated  approximately  122,000  quail  in  this 
restocking  program.  Some  were  raised  in  our  hatcheries,  others  were  imported,  and 
all  have  been  liberated  under  strict  supervision.  The  bird  hunter,  himself  will  gladly 
attest  to  the  result. 

In  addition  to  the  122,000  quail,  we  have  also  imported  and  liberated  almost 
4,000  wild  turkeys  on  the  state's  12  game  preserves,  all  of  which  have  been  estab- 
lished for  that  purpose  since  1948;  a  total  of  585  deer,  imported  from  Texas  and 
Wisconsin;  more  than  500  squirrels,  and  almost  six  million  game  fish,  which  have  come 
from  our  fish  hatcheries  or  have  been  rescued  from  borrow  pits  throughout  the  state. 

Nothing  but  praise  for  these  efforts  have  come  from  the  state's  sportsmen  and 
their  clubs.  4/;(^-  ?»  7  H. 


WHAT  WILL  THE  HUNTING  BE? 


A, 


lLTHOUGH  there  was  considerable 
grumbling  when  the  hunting  dates  for 
ducV;s,  geese  and  coots  were  announced 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
through  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, it  has  now  begun  to  appear  that  the 
entire  state  will  be  pleased.  As  Central 
and  North  Louisiana  have  always  fought 
for  as  early  a  season  as  possible,  and 
South  and  Southwest  Louisiana  have  al- 
ways sought  as  late  a  season  as  possible, 
it  has  been  virtually  impossible  to  please 
every  hunter,  but  the  early  arrival  of 
ducks   and   geese   in   the    South   Louisiana 


By  Mel  Washburn 

Director,   Division  of  Education  and  Pub- 
licity, Department  of  Wild  Life 
and    Fisheries 


marshes  is  assurance  that  when  the  season 
opens  on  November  2,  there  will  be  ample 
targets   for   all   hunters'   guns. 

The  forecast,  however,  for  the  wild 
waterfowl  hunting  possibilities,  is  not  all 
that  looks  favorable.  Bird  hunters  who 
have  had  some  very  lean  years  of  late  are 
already   working   their   dogs   in   great   ex- 


pectation, and  rabbit  and  squirrel  hunters 
are  virtually  optimistic.  Deer  hunters,  who 
will  enjoy  the  same  season  they  had  last 
year,  have  been  encouraged  by  reports  of  a 
greatly   increased   deer   population. 

Open  season  on  rails  and  gallinules, 
which  started  on  September  1,  and  ends 
on  October  30,  has  occasioned  contradic- 
tory reports  from  the  early  season  hunt- 
ers. There  are  plenty  of  birds,  all  agree, 
but  the  dry  weather  has  made  hunting 
more  difficult,  and  very  little  activity  has 
been  reported  by  the  gunners  who  usually 
set  out  the  minute  the  season  opens.  Thei'e 
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have  been  a  few  reports  of  excellent  bags 
by  nimrods  after  the  marsh  hens,  but  in 
the  main  there  hasn't  been  too  much  ac- 
tivity by  this  type  of  bird  hunters. 

When  the  squirrel  season  opened  on 
October  5th,  seekers  of  the  bushy-tails 
flocked  to  the  timber,  but  the  elusive  squir- 
rel had  a  strong  ally  in  high  winds  and 
unfavorable  weather.  There  were  reports 
of  limit  bags  in  almost  every  section  of 
the  state,  but  for  the  most  part  the  take 
was  skimpy,  despite  the  fact  that  an  abun- 
dance of  squirrels  had  been  in  prospect. 
There  was  some  violation  of  game  laws, 
as  there  always  has  been  before  the  sea- 
son opened,  but  sportsmen  everywhere 
were  free  to  admit  that  there  was  less 
game  law  violation  this  year  than  for  many 
years  in  the  past.  It  is  generally  conceded, 
however,  that  squirrel  hunting  will  be 
spotty  this  year,  although  most  areas  are 
holding  their  own  in  bushy-tail  popula- 
tion. Game  technicians  say  that  the  mast 
crop  is  considiered  adequate,  although  not 
abundant,  and  point  to  the  fact  that  con- 
tinued cutting  of  hardwood  trees,  and  the 
practice  of  killing  out  mast-producing 
hardwoods  in  order  to  permit  growth  of 
the  less  productive  pines  makes  the  future 
outlook  pretty  gloomy  for  the  squirrel 
family. 

Under  Commissioner  Ernest  S.  Clem- 
ents' restocking  program,  the  department 
of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  has  been  im- 
porting squirrels  from  Wisconsin  for  the 
last  two  years,  but  no  amount  of  restock- 
ing will  restore  the  once  heavy  squirrel 
population  to  Louisiana,  unless  game  hogs 
are  curbed  and  an  ample  food  supply  is 
assured  these   imported   specimens. 

With  the  opening  of  the  rabbit  season 
on  October  15  reports  indicate  that  the 
rabbit  population  is  on  the  upswing  again 
this  year,  after  several  years  of  decline. 
The  bag  limit  remains  the  same  this  year 
— five  per  day  per  person. 

One  remarkable  thing  about  the  rabbit 
situation  was  recently  brought  out  by  a 
Southern  biologist  who  said  that  more  rab- 
bits were  killed  on  the  highways  of  the 
South  each  year,  than  by  hunters.  With 
traffic  taking  a  greater  toll  than  guns 
and  dogs  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  cot- 
tontails have  a  hard  time  maintaining 
their   population   numbers. 

Pood  and  suitable  shelter  is  another 
factor  than  increasing  agriculture  pursuits 
are  bringing  to  bear  on  rabbit  totals.  Wild 
Life  and  Sportsmen's  clubs  throughout 
the  state  have  been  urging  sportsmen  to 
cooperate  with  farmers  and  plantation 
owners  in  providing  rabbit  shelter  on 
cleared  lands  and  food  patches  to  attract 
and  hold  the  cottontails.  As  the  hunting 
pressure  grows  this  becomes  a  more  and 
more  important  need  if  rabbit  hunting  in 
Louisiana  is  to  continue  as  one  of  our 
major  outdoor  recreations. 

Although  the  quail  season  does  not  open 
until  December  1st,  the  bobwhite  hunter  is 


in  high  glee  in  Louisiana  this  year.  Here 
is  one  phase  of  the  restocking  program 
of  the  department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries that  has  REALLY  paid  off.  From 
every  section  of  the  state  sportsmen  re- 
port an  abundance  of  bobwhites  in  com- 
parison with  what  they  have  had  for  the 
last  decade.  Several  covies  are  counted  in 
quail  habitat  that  formerly  had  none  or 
at  most  only  one,  and  they  are  big  covies, 
too.  True  bird  hunters  are  just  as  free, 
too,  with  their  contention  that  the  per- 
centage of  survival  of  restocked  birds  has 
been  higher  than  the  most  optimistic  ex- 
pected. These  estimates  run  as  high  as  75 
and  80  per  cent  or  more  survival  where 
habitat  was  adequate.  Considering  that  ap- 
proximately 122,000  quail  have  been  liber- 
ated in  this  restocking  program  during  the 
last  three  years,  and  that  their  natural  in- 
crease in  offspring  from  one  year  to  another 
has  been  normal,  it  is  not  too  difficult  to 
figure  what  this  has  meant  to  the  bird 
hunting  sportsman. 

Further  proof  of  the  success  of  this 
restocking  effort  can  be  recorded  if  all 
quail  hunters  will  retrieve  and  return  to 
the  department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries, 
all  bands  found  on  their  kill  this  year. 
Commissioner  Clements  and  Major  James 
Brown,  director  of  the  Fish  and  Game 
division  of  the  department,  are  extremely 
anxious  to  record  all  banded  birds  taken 
during  this  year's  season,  as  all  liberated 
quail  have  been  banded,  and  this  will  af- 
ford certain  evidence  of  the  restocking 
plan's   success. 

The  Louisiana  deer  season,  always  a 
controversial  matter  among  deer  hunters, 
will  be  the  same  this  year  as  last,  with 
one  or  two  minor  changes  in  week-end 
allowables. 

Losses  in  the  deer  herds  of  the  state 
have  been  negligible,  due  to  disease  and 
floods  during  the  past  year.  As  a  result  the 
deer  population  is  definitely  on  the  increase. 
Restocking  in  protected  game  preserves  is 


beginning  to  have  its  effect,  also.  Already 
deer  have  begun  to  migrate  to  outside 
habitat,  where  they  will  be  legal  quarry 
when  the   season   opens   on   November   15. 

In  some  areas  in  Tensas,  Caldwell  and 
Madison  parishes  in  the  Northern  part  of 
the  state,  in  St.  Charles,  St.  James,  St. 
John,  Ascension  and  Assumption  in  the  ex- 
treme Southern  section,  and  in  the  Florida 
parishes,  a  most  noticeable  increase  has 
been  reported. 

Frank  A.  Von  der  Haar,  one  of  the 
state's  veteran  deer  hunters,  who  has  a 
huge  hunting  area  under  lease  east  of 
Boutte,  and  has  had  for  more  than  three 
decades,  reported  recently  seeing  sign  of 
many  small  deer,  presumably  fawns,  on 
his  preserve,  and  says  he  is  certain  the 
herds  in  that  area  have  prospered  during 
the  last  year.  Similar  reports  have  come 
in  from  areas  surrounding  the  Red  Dirt 
preserve  in  Vernon  paiish,  the  West  Bay 
refuge  in  Allen  parish,  the  Caldwell  and 
Catahoula  preserves  in  the  Alexandria 
district,  and  the  Livingston  preserve  in 
Livingston  parish.  Using  these  reports  as 
a  yardstick  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  there  will  begin  soon  a  migra- 
tion of  deer  from  these  hunting  preserves 
into  surrounding  areas  where  hunting  is 
legal   in    open   season. 

It  is  still  the  duck  and  geese  season 
that  occasions  the  most  comment,  how- 
ever. While  the  shouts  of  delight  went  up 
in  Central  and  Northern  Louisiana  when 
the  November  2nd  opening  was  announced, 
there  was  equal  amount  of  disgruntled 
and  often  outspoken  disapproval  in  the 
Southern  portion  of  the  state  because  of 
the  early  date.  Developments  since  that 
time,  however,  have  put  a  much  different 
face  on  the  Southern  duck  hunter.  Ducks, 
especially  pintails  and  mallards,  have  been 
arriving  in  abundant  rafts  for  several 
weeks  and  reports  from  "down  the  river" 
are  to  the  effect  that  there  will  be  water- 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 


COMMANDMENTS  OF  SAFETY 


target  before  you  pull 


5   Be  sure  of  yo 
the  trigger. 

O  Never  point  a  gun  at  anything  you  do 
not  want  to  shoot. 


gun  unattended  i 


4  Always  carry  your  gun  so  that  you  can 
control  the  direction  of  the  muzzle,  eyen 
if  you  stumble.  Keep  the  safety  on  until 
you  are  ready  to  shoot. 


O   Never  climb 
loaded  gun. 

y  Never  shoot  at  a  flat,  hjid  surface 
the  surface  of 

10  Do  not  n 


PUUHHn  lY  THI  SfOITINO  ARMS  AND  AMMUNITION  t 

KEEPING  SHOOTINO  A  SAFE  SPORT 


X  gunpowder  and  alcohol, 
INSTITUTE  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF 


DROWN  THAT  URGE  TO  BE  DARING 


Tb 


.  HOUSANDS  of  fishermen  are  abroad  on 
the  state's  rivers,  lakes,  bays  and  bayous 
every  day  in  every  kind  of  boat.  And  many 
are  skidding  over  the  surface  of  these 
waters  in  outboard  and  inboard  run-abouts, 
skiffs,  outboard  racing  hulls  and  big  and 
little  cruisers.  Some  operate  their  craft 
with  the  caution  prompted  by  good  sense 
and  long  experience.  Others  skit  about  it 
like  a  bunch  of  untamed  wildmen,  dis- 
regarding all  rules  of  safe  boating  and 
common  sense. 

No  one  should  ever  take  a  chance  on  the 
water.  For  that  reason  we  are  reprinting 
the  "Ten  Commandments  of  Boating"  pre- 
sented in  Outboard  Boating,  official  publi- 
cation of  the  Outboard  Boating  Club  of 
America.  While  intended  for  outboard  boat- 
men, they  are  just  as  applicable  to  all  boat' 
operators.    Here  they  are : 

1.  Don't  Drink.  What  an  obvious  warn- 
ing, but  how  often  ignored  even  by  those 
who  know  better.  A  prize  example  is  of 
two  fishermen  who  decided  to  combine 
boozing  and  baiting  at  the  same  time.  One 
stood  up  in  the  boat  and  promptly  toppled 
into  the  dampness  (he  couldn't  swim, 
either).  His  pal  was  just  too  spiffed  to 
fish  him  out.  Always  keep  your  mind  clear 
while  on  or  in  the  water.  If  you  must 
drink,  stay  home — preferably  in  bed. 

2.  Don't  Show  Off.  This  usually  occurs 
when  some  "daredevil"  gets  control  of  a 
snappy  speedster  and  has  to  show  either 
onlookers  or  passengers  what  a  junior  Gar 
Wood  he  is.  Oddly  enough,  nobody  but 
himself  thinks  ic's  funny  or  daring.  Per- 
formances like  this  have  resulted  in  run- 
ning down  innocent  swimmers  or  crews  of 
other  boats,  or  unscheduled  capsizing — 
often  with  passengers  aboard  who  couldn't 
swim. 


3.  Don't  Overload  Your  Boat  (Or  Any 
Boat).  Overloaded  boats  sink  much  too 
low  in  the  water  and  the  passengers  cause 
the  center  of  gravity  to  rise  ridiculously 
far  above  the  water.  It's  better  to  leave 
that  "extra"  passenger  ashore,  sad  and 
lonely,  than  to  take  that  fatal  gamble. 

4.  Don't  Go  Out  In  Threatening 
Weather  More  than  once,  most  of  us  have 
felt  the  urge  to  cast  discretion  to  windward 
and  head  for  that  fishin'  hole  or  the 
neighbors  up  the  lake  when  it's  too  rough, 
or  threatens  to  be  too  rough,  for  our  equip- 
ment. Battling  the  elements,  or  "man 
against  the  sea,"  can  be  exciting.  The  only 
trouble  is,  the  elements  may  vnn.  Think 
of  the  ones  who  love  you  before  you  take 
that  chance. 

5.  Don't  Disregard  Vessels  Or  Crews  In 
Distress.  For  a  small  boating  accident, 
here's  a  prize:  Two  years  ago  a  man  was 
being  towed  on  water  skis  by  a  fellow  more 
interested  in  throwing  the  rider  than  main- 

.  taining  safe  passage  of  his  speed  boat.  One 
sudden  jerk  on  the  tiller  plunged  boat, 
crew  and  skier  into  the  water  several 
thousand  feet  from  shore.  At  this  point, 
a  Sunday  fisherman,  with  his  wife,  came 
chugging  by,  gazed  in  amazement  at  the 
mess  and  kept  right  on  going — never  con- 
sidering the  potiential  seriousness  of  the 
situation.  Always  come  to  the  rescue  of 
distressed  craft.  When  in  doubt,  investi- 
gate.   Someday  it  might  be  you. 

6.  Don't  Go  Out  In  A  Mechanically 
Imperfect  Boat.  Over  the  years,  many 
boats  and  crews  in  distress  have  had  to  be 
rescued  due  to  mechanical  failure  of  the 
stricken  craft.  Drifting  helplessly,  itself, 
can  be  dangerous,  from  the  standpoint  of 
overexposure  to  the  sun  or  cold.  Crew 
members  could  be  in  ill  health  or  aged 
passengers  may  be  aboard  that  should  not 


be  exposed  to  the  strain  of  such  a  situation. 
Be  careful  when  you  transport  your  out- 
board in  your  car.  This  might  cause  gas 
leakage,  and  after  the  motor  is  started,  fire 
may  result  from  gas  drippings  over  the 
hot  engine.  If  fire  extinguishers  fail,  and 
the  motor  is  light,  remove  it  from  the  tran- 
som and  dunk  it.  If  the  motor  is  large, 
about  the  only  "out"  is  to  purposely  cap- 
size your  boat.  And  remember — when 
hauling  your  motor  long  distances,  always 
drain  the  gas  tank. 

7.  Don't  Go  Out  Without  Proper  Life 
Saving  Equipment.  On  federal  waterways 
this  is  law!  On  uncontrolled  inland  lakes, 
this  is  usually  up  to  you — strictly.  But  be 
prepared  for  the  worst,  always,  and  you 
will  always  feel  safe  and  secure  under  any 
emergency.  Good  life  saving  equipment 
will  keep  you  afloat  for  hours,  even  days, 
without  effort.  Every  spring  religiously 
check  your  life  cushions  and  jackets  by 
floating  them  in  the  water  for  several 
hours.  If  they  absorb  water  and  lose  their 
buoyancy,  throw  them  away.  Replace  grease 
or  oil  soaked  jackets  as  well.  Don't  take 
chances  with  your  last  hope  for  safe  sur- 
vival in  an  emergency. 

8.  Don't  Proceed  At  Night  Without 
Lights.  On  federal  waterways,  this  is  also 
law!  Nocturnal  collisions  happen  fast,  and 
darkness  seriously  impairs  intellgent  action 
after  the  smash.  Don't  depend  on  the  other 
fellow.  When  under  way  at  night,  proceed 
with  caution,  look  and  listen,  and  warn 
unlighted  craft  of  your  position. 

9.  Don't  Lose  Your  Head  In  An  Emer- 
gency. Easier  said  than  done.  However, 
if  you  follow  these  ordinary  rules  of  safety, 
your  chances  of  getting  into  a  jam  are  a 
thousand  to  one.  But  just  as  you  drive  the 
family   car,   keep   a  weather   eye   out  for 

(Continued  on  Page  S5) 


THE  STORY  OF  "OLD  JOE" 


"Old    Joe"   five-and-one-half-pound    black    bass,   caught   by   Clyde    Cutrer,   of    Ham- 
mond,  La.,  in  the  Tangipahoa  river,  and  was  later  kept  as  a  pet. 

By  Homer  Circle 

Heddon   Sons,   Inc. 

1  HERE  is  no  hilarity  in  Hammond  for  "Old  Joe"  has  passed  away. 

"Old  Joe"  was  not  the  oldest  resident  of  this  little  Louisiana  town,  but  he 
was  a  solid  citizen  and  a  source  of  great  civic  pride. 

You  might  say  that  "Old  Joe"  scaled  to  new  heights  of  popularity  for,  you 
see,  "Old  Joe"  was  a  largemouth  bass. 

Not  just  an  ordinary  bass,  mind  you,  but  a  very  special  kind  of  bass.  .  .  .  One 
that  the  citizens  claimed  could  out-think  even  the  famous  Mr.  Big  of  comic  strip 
fame. 

The  saddest  of  Hammond's  townfolk  is  Clyde  Cutrer  who  operates  his  own 
filling  station.  But  let's  allow  Clyde  to  tell  it  in  his  own  words  for  of  all  who 
knew  "Old  Joe,"   Clyde  leads  the  list  because  he  caught  him. 

"  'Old  Joe',"  says  Clyde,  "was  not  just  an  ordinary  bass,  I  knew  that  when 
he  iirst  smashed  my  'Lucky  13'  plug.  It  sounded  like  10  sticks  of  dynamite  ex- 
ploding when  he  busted  it.  He  gave  me  the  most  terrific  fight  of  my  life  and 
when  I  finally  hauled  him  into  the  boat  my  admiration  was  so  great  I  just  couldn't 
kill  him.    He  weighed   5%    pounds. 

"So,  I  kept  him  alive  and  took  him  home  where  he  had  residence  in  our  bath- 
tub, that  is,  until  I  built  him  a  permanent  home  in  a  special  165-galIon  plate  glass 
tank  at  my  filling  station.  He  kept  me  plenty  busy  chasing  down  frogs,  worms 
and  grasshoppers  in  between  waiting  on  customers. 

"You  know,  'Old  Joe'  became  so  tame  he  would  let  me  scratch  him  and  would 
nuzzle  my  hand  looking  for  a  soft  crawdad  or  other  tidbit.  And  every  time  I 
would  stick  that  'Lucky  13'  plug  into  the  tank  (minus  hooks,  of  course)  he  would 
come  right  up  and  take  a  bite.  I  think  he  knew  I  was  teasing  him  and  seemed  to 
enjoy  chawing  on  that  plug.    My  customers  liked  to  watch  and  feed  him,  too. 

"Now,  'Old  Joe's'  gone,  and  that  tank  looks  awfully  lonesome.  I've  put  the 
hooks  back  on  that  old  'Lucky  13'  and  have  caught  plenty  of  bass  since,  but,  just 
the  usual  ones — none  like  'Old  Joe.'  I  guess  he  was  just  one  in  a  lifetime  and 
my  customers  sure  miss  him.    So  do  I." 

So  goes  the  story  of  a  strangely  lonesome  fisherman.  However,  some  of  the 
citizens  will  tell  you  that  Clyde  Cutrer  can  take  pride  in  one  fact. 

Hammond  ordinarily  is  known  as  the  "strawberry  capital  of  the  world."  It 
now  enjoys  additional  distinction  as  the  "home  of  'Old  Joe'." 


"JUST  LIKE  HIS  DAD!" 

"Well,  what  are  you  going  to  be,  my 
boy. 
When  you  have  reached  manhood's 
years; 
A    doctor,    a    lawyer,    or    actor    great, 
Throngs     moving     to     laughter    and 
tears?" 
But    he    shook    his    head,    as    he    gave 
reply 
In  a  serious  way  that  he  had: 
"I   don't   think   I'd   care   to   be   any   of 
them; 
I   want   to  be  like   my  Dad!" 

He    wants    to    be    like    his    Dad!     You 
men, 
Did   you   ever   think,    as   you   pause, 
That      the     boy      wrho      watches      your 
every    move 
Is  building  a  set  of  laws? 
He's      moulding      a      life      you're      the 
model  for. 
And   whether   it's   good   or  bad 
Depends   on    the   kind   of   example   set 
To   the  boy   who'd   be  like  his   Dad. 

Would    you    have    him    go    everywhere 
you  go? 
Have    him    do    just    the    things    you 
do? 
And    see    everything    that    your    eyes 
behold, 
And    woo    all    the    gods    you    woo? 
When  you  see  the  ^vorship  that  shines 
in  the  eyes 
Of  your  lovable  little  lad. 
Could    you     rest    content     if    he    gets 
his  "wish 
And    grows    to    be    like    his    Dad? 

It's     a     job     that     none     but     yourself 
can  (ill; 
It's  a  charge  you  must  answer  for; 
It's   a   duty   to    sho^v   him    the   road    to 
tread 
Ere  he  reaches  his  manhood's  door. 
It's   a   debt   you   owe    for   the   greatest 
joy 
On   this   old   earth   to   be   had; 
The     pleasure     of     having     a     boy     to 
raise 
Who     wants     to     be     like     his     Dad! 
— Anon 


The  jumping  shrew  of  South  Africa 
sometimes  curls  up  and  rolls  itself  along 
instead   of   leaping  kangaroo   fashion. 


The  gibbon,  smallest  of  the  man-like 
apes,  always  drinks  by  dipping  his  hand 
in    water. 


The  musk  ox  is  an  unpredictable  ani- 
mal. It  may,  in  its  confusion,  charge  a 
party  of  hunters;  yet,  if  it  does  not  see  or 
scent  the  gunner,  it  may  refuse  to  run 
from   gunfire. 


EVOLUTION  OF  THE  TRAPPING  INDUSTRY 


w, 


HEN  the  harvest  of  pelts  during  the 
1949-1950  trapping  season  in  Louisiana 
dropped  to  2,451,283  it  marked  an  all 
time  low  in  the  10-year  cycle  of  fluctuat- 
ing takes  in  the  state's  trapping  industry, 
but  even  that  extremely  low  fur  crop  value 
was  considerably  higher  than  the  values 
of  the  fur  harvest  prior  to  1926,  when 
Armand  P.  Daspit,  Director  of  the  Fur 
and  Refuge  Division  of  the  department  of 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  began  his  pro- 
gram of  improvement  for  the  Louisiana 
trapper  and  the  trapping  industry  as  a 
whole. 

In  1926  there  were  approximately  20,- 
000  trappers  in  Louisiana,  entirely  uncon- 
trolled, running  their  traps  helter-skelter 
on  any  land  that  suited  them  and  subjected 
to  only  a  quarter  of  a  cent  tax  per  pelt, 
which  most  of  them  chose  to  ignore.  They 
were  getting  an  average  of  25  cents  per 
pelt,  and  wide-spread  was  the  friction  that 
was  engendered  between  rival  trappers 
who  competed  for  the  choice  trapping 
lands.  When  this  culminated  in  a  "trappers' 
war"  in  St.  Bernard  and  Plaquemines  par- 
ishes, states  agencies  began  to  take  a  hand, 
and  the  state  legislature  fixed  a  tax  of  one 
cent  per  pelt  for  the  1927-1928  season  and 
that  tax  has  remained  unchanged  to  this 
day. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Mr.  Daspit  be- 
gan his  program  of  educating  the  trappers 
and  the  fur  buyers  to  the  advantages  of 
a  controlled  harvest.  Big  land  leases  were 
eff'ected    and    only    assigned    and    licensed 


By  Mel  Washburn 

Director,  Education  and  Publicity  Division 

of   the    Department   of   Wild   Life 

and    Fisheries 


trappers  were  permitted  to  trap  on  these 
fur  bearing  lands.  The  free-lance  and 
bootlegger  trapper  found  himself  without 
land  on  which  to  work,  and  the  newly 
created  trapping  laws  made  it  hazardous 
and  unprofitable  for  him  to  poach  on 
leased  and  licensed  land. 

As  soon  as  the  trapper  and  the  fur  buy- 
er had  been  set  on  the  right  track  Mr. 
Daspit  began  his  program  of  procuring 
better  prices,  better  pelts  and  more  har- 
mony between  the  trapper  and  the  buyer. 
The  grading  system  for  pelts  was  estab- 
lished. Immediately  the  buyer  saw  the 
advantage  of  this.  He  could  offer  top 
prices  for  a  lot  of  pelts  without  danger  of 
losing  because  of  inferior  furs  being  in 
the  lot.  The  trapper  whose  furs  had  been 
graded  into  lots  according  to  their  qual- 
ity, saw  the  advantage  because  of  the 
premium  prices  these  top  furs  commanded. 
Nor  were  his  inferior  pelts  lost.  They 
were  simply  sold  in  lots  which  identified 
them   for  what  they  were. 

The  total  value  of  the  fur  crop  in  Lou- 
isiana during  the  last  ten  years  is  $83,- 
231,251.94,  which  is  quite  a  fabulous 
amount  of  money  to  be  rescued  for  the 
state  of  Louisiana  and  her  trappers  from 


a   resource   that  was   considered   worthless 

25  years  ago. 

The    following    table    shows    the    yearly 

value    of   Louisiana's   fur   harvest   for   the 

last  decade: 

1940-1941  SEASON.. ..$  6,431,722.40 
1941-1942  SEASON....  5,801,775.60 
1942-1943  SEASON....  5,917,422.41 
1943-1944  SEASON....  7,770,880.63 
1944-1945  SEASON....  8,129,474.08 
1945-1946  SEASON....  15,553,185.00 
1946-1947  SEASON....  9,214,782.90 
1947-1948  SEASON..-.  11,315,990.30 
1948-1949  SEASON....  4,182,293.40 
1949-1950  SEASON....  2,956,477.68 
1950-1951  SEASON....   5,957,247.54 


TOTAL.. 


5,231,251.54 


An  exhibit,  prepared  by  the  Educational  and  Publicity  division  of  the  Department  of  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries,  to  be  shown  at  fairs  and  expositions  throughout  the  state  this  Fall. 
Edouard    Morgan,    technician    at    the    department's    museum,    prepared    and    arranged    the 

exhibit. 


Although  the  numbers  of  trappers  in 
Louisiana  dropped  from  about  20,000  in 
1926  to  approximately  12,000  in  the  last 
decade,  the  lesser  number  were  the  better 
trappers,  the  ones  who  really  worked  the 
land  assigned  to  them,  and  the  result  was 
that  in  the  1945-1946  season  a  total  of 
8,869,609  pelts  were  garnered  for  an  all 
time  high  value  of  $15,553,185,  and  musk- 
rat  pelts  that  season  set  an  all  time  high 
selling  at  $1.50   each  for  top  skins. 

When  legislation  was  enacted  and  the 
laws  published  and  recognized  by  the 
courts  the  trapping  business  became  a  big 
thing  in  Louisiana.  We  began  to  enforce 
the  laws,  arrested  men  who  trapped  before 
the  season  opened  and  confiscated  their 
furs,  and  also  arrested  those  who  trapped 
after  the  season  closed. 

Before  the  1933-34  trapping  season  the 
price  of  the  fur  buyer's  license  was  $10.00, 
the  non-resident  buyer's  license  was  $50.00, 
the  resident  fur  dealer's  license  was  $50.00 
and  the  non-resident  fur  dealer's  license 
was   $250.00. 

In  the  1934-35  and  1935-36  seasons  the 
buyer's  license  remained  at  $10.00  but  the 
resident  dealer's  license  was  raised  to 
$100.00. 

In  the  1936-37  season  the  resident  fur 
buyer's  license  was  raised  to  $25.00,  the 
non-resident  buyer  to  $100.00  and  the 
resident  fur  dealer's  license  was  raised  to 
$150.00  and  he  was  required  to  post  a 
cash  deposit  of  $500.00  to  guarantee  the 
tax  on  all  pelts  shipped  out  of  the  State; 
the  non-resident  dealer's  license  was  raised 
to  $300.00  and  he  was  required  to  post  a 
cash  deposit  of  $1,000.00  to  guarantee  the 
tax  on  all  pelts  shipped  out  of  the  State. 
The  price  of  these  licenses  is  still  in  force. 
This  was  done  to  protect  our  local  fur  deal- 
ers and  to  collect  the  tax  due  the  Depart- 
ment of  Wilf  Life  and  Fisheries. 

A  trapper's  license  costs  $2.00.  The 
trapper  was  hard  to  handle  at  first.  He 
would    trap    wild    on   anybody's   property 


until  furs  began  to  hive  value.  The  land 
owner  realized  this  and  posted  his  property 
and  either  trapped  his  land  himself  or 
leased  it  out  for  the  trapping  season. 

In  this  manner  was  built  up  the  price 
of  our  furs  by  advertising  them  for  com- 
petitive bidding  and  instituted  a  system 
of  handling  furs  by  teaching  the  trappers 
to  properly  prepare  their  pelts  so  that  they 
could  get  better  prices  for  them. 

Muskrats  propagate  very  rapidly  and 
unless  their  numbers  are  reduced  periodi- 
cally, they  over-populate  any  tract  of  land 
favorable  to  their  growth.  Since  they  live 
on  roots  of  grasses,  when  there  are  too 
many  rats  on  a  piece  of  land  they  eat  the 
roots  faster  than  the  grasses  can  replace 
them.    Before  long  the  prairie  is  dead,  or 


Roy.  Head,  of   New   Orleans   and   the   12-foot 

alligator    he   captured    within   the   city    limits 

of   New   Orleans   last  summer 


"eaten  up",  and  the  muskrats  suffer  from 
malnutrition  and  its  accompanying  dis- 
eases. Many  of  the  'rats  move  to  other 
lands;  the  rest  remain  and  die. 

The  prairie,  with  no  roots  to  hold  its 
soil  in  place,  sinks  and  becomes  unsuitable 
for  the  growth  of  thf  kind  of  grasses  de- 
sired by  'rats.  The  worst  places  become 
ponds;  on  the  rest,  other  grasses  slowly 
grow.  Few  'rats  are  to  be  found  in  the 
vicinity.  In  time,  the  roots  of  these  other 
grasses  spread,  and  support  the  soil,  and  in 
about  five  years  the  prairie  is  again  able 
to  produce  the  grasses  desired  by  muskrats 
for  food  and  the  'rats  begin  once  more  to 
increase  on  this  land.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  that  the  land  owners  employ  a 
sufficient  number  of  trappers  each  year 
to  take  enough  rats  off  their  land  to  save 
il  for  the  next  trapping  season.  Of  course 
a  sufficient  number  of  "seed  rats"  should 
be  left  on  the  land  to  insure  a  good  crop 
for  the  next  season. 

Starting  with  the  1947-1948  trapping 
season  the  annual  muskrat  catch  has 
dropped  to  a  present  very  low  level.  The 
following  major  reasons  have  suggested 
themselves  for  the  radical  reduction: 

In  September  of  1948  a  large  hurricane 
hit  this  coastal  area  and  produced  an  ex- 
tremely heavy  mortality  and  dispersel  of 
muskrats  and  other  forms  of  wildlife. 
This  hurricane  resulted  in  a  heavy  salt 
water  intrusion  over  much  of  the  lower 
section  of  the  state  and  in  large  areas  of 
standing  stagnated  water  that  remained 
over  a  period  of  several  weeks,  causing 
great  damage  and  loss  of  muskrats. 

It  has  been  the  experience  over  many 
years  that  muskrats  inhabit  the  slightly 
brackish  marsh  areas  of  the  state  and  pre- 
fer the  three-cornered  grasses  as  their 
principal  food.  Extensive  salt  water  in- 
trusion brings  about  a  condition  that  grad- 
ually eliminates  this  favorite  food  plant 
and  results  in  heavy  mortality  of  muskrats. 

Although  muskrats  may  reproduce  them- 
selves under  rather  heavy  saline  condition, 
survival  of  the  young  is  seriously  affected. 

For  the  past  three  years  there  has  been 
prolonged  droughts  that  have  caused  the 
marshes  to  completely  dry  and  harden  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  became  difficult  at 
times  for  the  muskrats  to  secure  their  food 
and   survive. 

Extremely  low  water  and  prolonged 
drought  brings  about  a  favorable  condition 
for  the  development  in  the  young  of  inter- 
nal parasites,  such  as  liver  flukes,  tape- 
worms,   intestinal    worms    and    coccidiosis. 

In  Maryland  and  at  several  other  widely 
separated  locations  over  the  country  major 
outbreaks  of  disease  in  muskrats  have  been 
traced  to  an  infection  by  the  so-called 
paratyphoid  organism.  Bacillus  typhiaurium. 
The  organism  which  seems  to  have  caused 
the  greatest  losses,  however,  is  known  as 
Errington's  Disease  and  as  far  as  we  can 
now  determine  is  caused  by  an  unknown 
virus.  This  disease  manifests  itself  in  a 
hemorragic   condition   with   blood   clots  in 


the  thoracic  cavity  or  in  the  intestines. 
Recently,  Dr.  Hebert  L.  Dozier  found 
these  same  identical  symptoms  in  several 
dead  muskrats  from  the  Southwest  Loui- 
siana area  and  he  considers  this  to  be  the 
identical  disease  that  has  brought  about 
radical  muskrat  declines  and  wipe-outs 
along  the  Eastern  Seaboard.  The  hemor- 
raged  condition  in  the  thoracic  cavity  is 
so  typical  of  this  disease  that  in  several 
cases  it  has  been  called  "Hemorrahagic 
septicemia". 

At  times,  muskrats  suffer  from  heavy 
infestations  of  mites  or  "lice"  which  may 
build  up  in  such  enormous  numbers  that 
during  these  periods  many  adults  and  un- 
told thousands  of  baby  muskrats  die. 

Muskrats  at  times  suffer  from  many 
natural  enemies  such  as  mink,  marsh  rac- 
coons, water  moccasins,  gars,  alligators, 
hawks  and  owls.  There  is  an  annual  drain 
exerted  by  this  group  of  predators  as  a 
whole  on  the  muskrat  that  at  times  may 
become  extremely  serious.  Over  the  last 
few  years  we  have  seen  a  terrific  increase 
and  build  up  in  the  marsh  raccoon  popula- 
tion. The  marsh  raccoon  is  considered  by 
trappers  to  be  probably  the  most  serious 
prediator  in  this  group  on  our  muskrats. 
This  fact  was  recognized  this  past  season 
by  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wild  Life 
and  Fishelies  by  their  action  in  "outlaw- 
ing" the  raccoon  in  the  coastal  parishes. 

To  remedy  this  situation  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  maintain  slightly  brackish  water 
in  so  far  as  possible.  Saint  Bernard  is  ad- 
mirably suited  for  this  purpose  for  the 
reason  that  the  entire  parish  lies  along  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  River  with  six 
large  canals  leading  perpendicular  to  the 
river.  These  could  be  easily  used  to  trans- 
fer water  from  the  river  during  suitable 
high  water  periods  at  which  time  pollution 
is  not  a  factor.  For  this  purposes  large 
syphons  have  been  suggested  by  the  local 
Police  Jury  and  this  method  appears  fea- 
sible. Caution  must  be  taken  to  determine 
the  condition  and  quality  of  the  water 
during  the  various  periods  and  admit  water 
only  at  necessary  and  suitable  intervals. 

Over  past  years  inefficient  management 
of  marshes  by  impropr  distribution  of 
trappers  has  caused  in  many  cases  under- 
trapping  with  consequent  serious  "eat- 
outs".  It  is  our  opinion  that  whenever 
muskrat  concentrations  build  up  to  two 
houses  or  more  per  acre  every  effort  must 
be  immediately  made  to  reduce  the  surplus 
population.  If  action  is  neglected  at  this 
time  "eatouts"  are  soon  unpreventable  in 
spite  of  most  intensive  trapping  efforts. 

The  easiest  way  to  remedy  the  "eat- 
outs" is  by  draining  the  area  with  a  small 
mudboat,  making  a  channel  of  about  thirty 
inches  wide  and  thirty  inches  deep  so  that 
the  water  may  be  removed  from  such  "eat- 
outs" and  permit  sunlight  to  strike  the 
bottom  in  order  to  bring  about  germina- 
tion of  the  dormant  seed  lying  in  the  mud. 
These  ditches  should  be  arranged  so  as 
(Continued  on  Page  Si) 


THE  PLAY'S  THE  THING 


D 


By  Louis  S.  Clapper 


AVY  was  absorbed  in  the  new  fishing 
catalog  with  an  int'=-rest  only  a  13-yeav 
old  can  generate.  His  grandfather  sat  in 
silence  beside  the  stove,  puffing  on  his 
pipe  intermittently. 

"Granip,"  Davey  declared  as  he  laid  the 
catalog  aside  with  a  reluctant  motion, 
"there's  sure  a  lot  of  new  things  I  can't 
buy." 

Gramp  nodded.  "Fishin's  too  blamed 
complicated  nowadays.  Reminds  me  of 
a  feller.  Nearly  drove  himself  crazy  with 
gadgets." 

Davy  could  tell  a  story  was  coming  on 
so  he  primed  the  pump  with  a  question. 
"Peculiar  feller?" 

Gramp  had  a  recollecting  glint  in  his 
eyes.  "Not  more  peculiar  than  lots  o' 
folks.  Intense,  that's  what  he  was.  Some 
people  make  bridge  more'n  a  pastime  an' 
there's  them  who  can'c  lose  a  football  game 
but  this  feller  was  intense  on  fishin'. 
Thought  he  had  t'get  a  full  creel  o'  record- 
breakers  ever'   time   out." 

"Um.  'Pears  he  wasn't  overly  bright," 
Davy  responded. 

"Nope,  you're  wrong.  He  was  a  smart 
'un  in  business — made  a  little  money  any- 
how. Seems,  though,  as  all  his  nonsense 
went  into  fishin'.  He  bought  might-near 
ever'  gadget  on  th'  market  at  th'  time  an' 
practiced  an'  practiced  'till  he  could  almost 
put  a  plug  in  a  tin  can  at  40  yards  standin' 
on  his  head  in  a  stiff  breeze." 
Davy  raised  his  eyebrows. 
"Well,  maybe  not  quite  that  far  away 
hut  he  could  cast  mighty  good.  But  he 
couldn't    catch    fish — any   t'speak    of,    that 


"Unlucky,    eh?" 

"Somethin',  dunno  what.  Well,  this 
feller  was  might-near  crazy  so  he  started 
tryin'  anything  that  might  work.  Used 
solunar  tables,  wouldn't  go  out  unless  th' 
barometer  was  just  right  an'  followed 
almanac  predictions  word  by  word.  Even 
got  so  he  relied  on  a  sensitive  knee  of  old 
Ben,  a  guide.  Ben  said  when  the  knee 
ached  t'wasn't  any  time  t'fish." 

"Still  couldn't  catch  'em,  eh?"  Davy 
prompted. 

"Nothin'  much  even  though  other  folks 
could.  Oh,  he'd  get  a  few  now  an'  then 
but  not  enough — to  his  way  o'  thinkin'. 
Finally  became  so  irritable  an'  rundown 
that  his  doctor  advised  givin'  up  fishin' 
for  three  months.  His  head  and  neck 
ached  lots  o'  th'  time." 

Davy  gave  a  counle  of  noncommital 
grunts  and  grandfather   continued. 

"Well,  sir,  one  day  he  strolled  down 
t'where  a  creek  ran  into  th'  lake.  A 
storm  was  abrewin'  over  th'  green  hills 
but  bright  sunlight  tamed  th'  water  into 
a  bright  blue.  A  boy  'bout  your  age  was 
fishin'  there  with  a  cane  pole  and  worms. 
Our  feller  sat  down  an'  told  th'  boy 
that  th'  signs  were  all  wrong,  th'  ba- 
rometer was  fallin'  and  he'd  never  catch 
anything  that  day.  Th'  boy  said  he  didn't 
care — that  he  just  enjoyed  bein'  outdoors 
on  such  a  day.  Said  he  figgered  just 
Icafin'  with  nature  was  worth  th'  time. 
He'd  caught  two  eatin'  sized  catfish  an' 
they  was  enough." 

Davy  sensed  a  climax  and  stood  up  and 
stretched. 

"What  that  boy  said  put  th'  feller 
t'thinkin'.  He  realized  how  outlandish 
he'd   been.     Rightaway  he  stowed   all   that 


"Naw!     This  is  no  pinch  for 
speeding  .  ...  just  a  warning  to 
slow  down  and  read  the  bill- 
board poster"  you've  been  speed- 
ing by!" 


fancy  gear  an'  burned  th'  almanac.  Took 
t'hikin'  on  his  free  time.  If  he  fished  at 
all,  he'd  cut  a  pole  and  use  hooks  'n  line 
he  could  carry  in  his  pocket.  Felt  lots 
better  an  'th'  doctor  said  he  needn't  worry 
any  more  'bout  that  hurtin'." 

Davy  laughed  and  shook  his  head.  "Gues 
you  can  carry  anything  too  far,"  he  said, 
"but  some  o'  that  new  tackle  sure  looks 
mighty  good." 

Gramp  grunted  and  knocked  the  ashes 
out  of  his  pipe  on  the  flat  of  his  hand. 
"  'Course  you're  welcome  t'try  all  that 
gear  I  stowed  away  m  the  attic  if  you've 
a  mind  to,"  he  commented  with  a  wry 
grin. — Tennessee    Conservationist. 


Mr,  and   Mrs.  Fred  Wisser,  of  Gretna,  La.,  with  a  catch  of  drumfish  they  landed  at  Grand 
Isle,  and   all   on   light  tackle,  too. 


Solomon  Had  Nothing 
On  This  Wise  Judge 

How  can  you  punish  a  game  law  viola- 
tor who  is  the  sole  means  of  support  for 
a  wife  and  children  without  working  a 
hardship  on  his  family.  Justice  Laird  .John- 
stone of  Montague,  California,  was  faced 
with  this  problem  recently  when  a  man 
was  brought  before  his  bench  charged  with 
the  illegal  possession  of  pheasants  and 
came  up  with  an  answer  that  rivaled  the 
ci-ebrations  of  Solomon  for  judicial  wis- 
dom, according  to  the  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute. 

Where  a  less  clear-thinking  justice  might 
have  sent  the  culprit  back  to  family  and 
hunting  fields  to  sin  some  more.  Justice 
.fonstone  threw  the  book — with  reserva- 
tions. The  defendant  was  given  a  60-day 
sentence,  with  40  suspended,  and  a  year's 
probation.  The  20  additional  days,  to  pre- 
vent putting  a  destitute  family  on  relief, 
is  being  served  in  week-end  installments  in 
the  county  jail  until  the  full  sentence  is 
completed. 
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TAKE  CARE  OF  THE  BEACHES  WHILE  I  ROAM  THE  SEAS 


(Editor's  Note:  HAL  LYMAN,  edi- 
tor of  "The  Salt  Water  Sportsman" 
has  exchanged  the  beaches  which  he 
loved  to  roam  so  well  for  possible 
beachheads  should  a  third  world  war 
materialize.  He  has  been  a  good  and 
valued  member  of  the  OWAA  and  I 
know  all  of  you  will  be  interested  in 
his  farewell  editorial  before  he  left 
to  take  command  of  a  destroyer  in 
the  U.  S.  Navy.  Also,  I  believe  you 
will  agree  with  his  philosophy  that  if 
we  could  arrange  for  more  Russians 
to  go  fishing,  we  would  have  little 
trouble  in  settling  the  present  world 
emergency.) 


By  Hal  Lyman 


Ti 


HOSE  of  you  who  are  looking  for  my 
usual  vague  and  foolish  remarks  upon  the 
art  of  ocean  angling  had  best  look  else- 
where in  the  paper  this  week.  For  almost 
five  years  now  I  have  been  writing  com- 
ments upon  the  salt  water  world  at  large 
and  fishing  in  particular.  I  sincerely  hoped 
that  I  would  grow  old   so  doing. 

Unfortunately  such  is  not  what  the 
Fates  had  in  store  for  me.  There  is  a  com- 
bination of  salt  water  and  printer's  ink 
running  through  my  veins  and,  for  the 
time  being  at  least,  the  salt  water  must 
take  over  wholly.  After  approximately  five 
and  a  half  years  spent  coursing  over  the 
oceans  of  the  world  on  the  pitching  deck 
of  a  destroyer  during  World  War  II,  I 
must  return  to  a  destroyer  once  again  to 
take  up  where  I  left  off.  The  interlude  has 
been  pleasant. 

Of  all  types  of  mankind  on  this  planet, 
the  lowest  in  my  opinion  is  the  alleged 
expert  in  a  particular  field  who  sets  him- 
self up  as  an  expert  in  all  fields.  He  gath- 
ers about  him  a  strong  following  in,  let  us 
say,  the  sport  of  field  hockey.  Then,  be- 
cause he  has  exhausted  all  possible  self- 
aggrandisement  in  the  game  of  his  choos- 
ing, he  plunges  into  world  affairs,  vita- 
mins, political  issues  and  the  brewing  of 
mulberry  wine.  Because  his  opinion  on 
field  hockey  is  respected  by  many,  his 
shift  in  topic  is  followed  eagerly  by  the 
field  hockey  crowd  and  soon  his  followers 
have  specific  and  violent  ideas  about  world 
affairs,  vitamins,  political  issues  and  mul- 
berry wine.  It  makes  no  difference  whether 
or  not  they  have  tasted  any  of  the  items 
mentioned:   they   follow. 

Now  I  am  no  expert.  I  have  a  smatter- 
ing of  knowledge  concerning  the  keeping 
of  bees,  the  operating  of  a  U.  S.  Navy 
destroyer,  angling,  and  the  best  method 
of  discouraging  anyone  who  tries  to  whop 


me  over  the  head  as  I  climb  aboard  a 
strange  craft  flying  an  allegedly  neutral 
flag.  That  knowledge  was  obtained  largely 
through  trial  and  error  and  I  hasten  to 
add  that  I  am  the  first  to  admit  that  the 
knowledge  is  very,  very   slim  indeed. 

This  will  be  the  last  column  of  this 
sort  that  I  shall  write  for  some  time  to 
come.  It  presents  a  splendid  opportunity 
to  hold  forth  on  world  affairs,  to  write  dis- 
illusioned remarks  about  the  military  sys- 
tem, to  take  a  crack  at  the  Great  Debate 
in  passing  and  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  alone  have  the  solution  to  world 
problems.  Unfortunately  I  have  no  such 
solution.  Between  you  and  me  and  a  bar- 
rel of  dead  croakers,  I  don't  think  anyone 
else  has  either.  Matters  are  far  too  com- 
plex to  be  solved  by  some  touchstone  that 
will  settle  things  down  to  abnormal  over- 
night. 

However,  I  do  have  a  suggestion.  It  is 
a  suggestion  that  is  in  my  own  line  of  ex- 


perience. I  think  more  people  should  go 
fishing.  Stalin  never  goes  fishing.  Casting- 
back  in  my  memory,  I  can  think  of  no 
prominent  Russian  who  goes  fishing  or 
who  has  gone  fishing  in  the  past.  There 
may  have  been  a  few,  but  I'm  willing  to 
bet  they  went  after  some  monster  with 
a  sword  and  a  length  of  hawser — the  Rus- 
sian, not  the  fish.  I  well  remember  the 
ancient  Russian  ladies  who  spent  their 
every  waking  moment  blipping  unsuspect- 
ing folks  vipon  the  head.  These  ladies 
were  described  as  being  creatures  of  heroic 
valor  and  feminine  fierceness.  They  be- 
came legendary  in  and  around  the  Steppes. 
Izaak  Walton  has  become  legendary, 
too.  But  what  a  difference!  Even  those 
who  do  not  angle  know  Walton  as  a  man 
of  peace,  of  philosophy,  of  contentment. 
If  a  dagger  were  presented  to  him,  he 
would  examine  it  to  see  whether  or  not  it 
were  suitable  for  dressing  out  a  mess  of 
trout.  Violence  was  never  part  of  his 
character. 


ARE  YOU  RELATED  TO  A  WORM? 


By  Homer  Circle 


Wi 


HEN  asked  for  her  definition  of  a  fish- 
ing rod,  one  irritated  housewife  remarked, 
"It's  a  pole  with  a  worm  at  each  end!" 

And,  according  to  Heddon's  research 
department,  the  little  woman  probably  had 
every  reason  to  take  a  dim  view  of  a  sport 
which  has  brought  glowing  praises  from 
millions,  including  presidents. 

Fortunately,  less  and  less  wives  feel  this 
way  about  fishing  because  more  and  more 
husbands  are  taking  them  along.  While 
admiring  the  "Take  a  boy  or  girl  fishing" 
movements,  Heddon's  are  thumping  the 
boat  for  a  "Take  the  housenfrau  along, 
too"  campaign. 

Gone  is  the  day  of  passing  off  an  old 
clunker  of  a  reel,  a  frazzled  line  and  a 
dog-leg  rod  as  "good  enuf"  for  the  Missus. 
It  is  a  gratifying  sight  to  see  an  increasing 
number  of  fishermen  stroll  into  a  sporting' 
goods  store  and  stroll  out  with  a  batch  of 
river  runts  and  two  quality  fishing  outfits 
under  his  arm,  one  for  himself  and  one 
just  like  it  for  his  wife. 

What's  more,  Mr.  Fisherman  gets  a  big 
bang  seeing  Mrs.  Fisherman  bring  in  the 
most  or  biggest  fish,  and  she  does  it  con- 
sistently! She  catches  fish  in  spite  of  her 
hubby's  coa'ching  and  as  a  result  the  Fisher- 


man   family    is    spending    more    evenings 
fishing  nowadays. 

So,  if  you  want  a  man  at  one  end  of 
your  fishing  pole,  take  along  the  Missus. 
Besides,  it's  smart  for  you'll  get  in  more 
fishing! 


Al  Comus  with  his  catch  of  white  perch  made 
near   his  camp   on    Cross   Lake. 
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WE'RE  BEGINNING  TO  APPRECIATE  THE  COOT 


By  Alexander  J.  Reeve  and  Douglas  H.  Pimlott 

Pittman-Robertson   Waterfowl   Research    Project 


Hunters — and  cooks — with   the  know-how  are   doctoring    "mud   hens"    to    make    them 
fit   for   the   pot.   Research   on  the  coot  was  begun  last  fall. 


Tp 


HE  American  coot,  sometimes  known 
as  mud  hen  or  whitebill,  has  been  a  much 
slighted  bird  in  the  past.  Hunters  with 
thoughts  of  lordly  mallards,  blacks  and 
canvasbacks  in  their  minds  have  given 
scant  attention  to  the  "black  crow"  of 
the  marsh.  True,  some  have  favored  the 
lowly  coot,  but  they  have  been  looked 
down  upon  by  their  brother  hunters  as  af- 
flicted with  some  odd  but  harmless  malady. 

Coot  hunters  have  been  content  to  be 
looked  down  upon.  And  why  not?  Last 
year  they  were  allowed  a  daily  bag  limit 
of  10  and  could  usually  get  it  with  little 
trouble,  while  the  mighty  duck  hunter  was 
allowed  only  four  birds  and  too  often  spent 
all  day  in  the  marsh  trying  for  a  few 
good  shots.  In  addition,  when  the  truth  of 
the  matter  conies  out,  properly-prepared 
coots  are  a  gourmet's  delight. 

To  make  superb  eating,  coots  must 
first  be  skinned  and  all  fat  carefully  re- 
moved from  the  body,  as  it  is  the  fat  which 
has  a  strong  flavor  that  xvill  spoil  the  taste 
of  the  whole  bird.  When  it  has  been 
thoroughly  cleansed,  parboil  the  coot  in  salt 
or  soda  water  for  45  minutes,  and  then  fry 
it  like  a  spring  chicken.  Coot  hunters  say 
they  taste  just  as  good. 

As  ducks  became  harder  to  obtain,  the 
interest  in  coots  mounted.  Hunters,  who 
in  more  bountiful  days  would  not  have 
given  a  coot  more  than  a  fleeting  glance, 
are  now  discovering  what  they  have  missed. 
An  increased  interest  in  coot  hunting  has 
been  reflected  in  the  lowering  of  the  bag 
limit  from  25  to  10  during  the  past  three 
years.  This  was  done  mainly  because  the 
coot  population  was  believed  to  be  down, 
but  it  did  give  more  people  some  shooting. 
The  lowered  bag  limit  will  allow  increased 
hunting  pressure  and  help  to  maintain  the 
population  at  its  current  level  by  spreading 
out  the  kill  over  a  larger  number  of  hunters. 


Because  of  the  former  lack  of  hunter 
interest,  investigation  into  coot  populations 
in  the  past  in  Wisconsin  or  elsewhere  has 
been  very  limited.  The  recent  increased 
appreciation  for  the  coot  resulted  in  a 
study  by  the  Wisconsin  Pittman-Robertson 
waterfowl  research  project  designed  to  in- 
vestigate the  prospect  of  a  continuous  sup- 
ply of  this  game  bird  by  information  ob- 
tained during  the  1949  waterfowl  season. 
It  was  decided  to  check  the  coots  taken 
by  sportsmen  hunting  out  of  Wick's  land- 
ing on  Lake  Puckaway  in  Green  Lake 
county.  Lake  Puckaway  is  one  of  Wiscon- 
sin's favorite  coot  areas.  As  is  the  case  in 
most  game  studies,  the  first  objective  is  to 
learn  something  about  the  sex  and  age  of 
the  coots  killed.  For  this  purpose,  541  coots 
were  examined  for  sex,  age,  and  weight  on 
the  first  one  and  one-half  days  of  the 
season. 

Coots  are  harder  to  sex  and  age  than 
ducks.  Males  and  females  are  similar  in 
appearance,  and  no  entirely  satisfactory 
method  has  been  found  to  separate  the 
sexes  and  ages  by  external  characteristics. 
Thus  it  was  necessary  to  classify  the  age 
and  sex  of  the  birds  by  opening  the  car- 
cass and  examining  the  internal  organs.  As 
coots  are  usually  skinned  and  not  plucked 
before  being  cooked,  no  difficulty  was  met 
in  obtaining  the  hunters'  permission  to  open 
their  birds.  The  cooperation  and  interest 
of  the  hunters  we  contacted  in  this  eflfort 
were  excellent  and  resulted  in  a  highly 
successful  study. 

It  was  anticipated  that  a  large  number 
of  birds  would  be  handled  by  the  checking 
crew  at  Puckaway,  so  an  "assembly  line" 
technique  for  examining  birds  as  rapidly 
as  possible  was  worked  out  in  advance. 
First  one  man  met  the  hunters  as  they  came 
in,  obtained  information  on  their  hunting 
success,  and  weighed  each  one  of  the  coots 


they  had  in  their  bag.  As  each  bird  was 
weighed,  a  numbered  clothes  pin  was 
clipped  to  its  neck  or  leg  and  the  number 
entered  on  a  tally  sheet  together  with 
the  weight  of  the  bird. 

The  coot  was  then  passed  on  to  the  dis- 
secting crew  of  one  or  two  men,  who 
opened  the  body  cavity  and  made  the  neces- 
sary sex  and  age  determinations.  After 
completing  the  internal  examination,  the 
dissecting  crew  removed  the  clothes  pin, 
called  out  the  number,  sex,  and  age  to 
the  tally  men,  and  returned  the  pin  to 
him  to  be  used   over  again. 

All  of  the  541  coots  examined  were 
weighed.  The  smallest  bird  weighed  12 
ounces,  the  largest  31  ounces,  and  the 
average  weight  was  about  20  ounces.  Adults 
were  found  to  weigh  2  to  3  ounces  more 
than  birds  of  the  year  among  both  males 
and  females,  and  the  males  also  weighed 
2  to  3  ounces  heavier  than  females  in  both 
the  adult  and   juvenile   age   groups. 

Of  the  541  coots  examined,  263,  or  49 
percent,  were  males.  The  sex  ratio  was 
nearly  even  in  both  old  and  young  birds 
and  is  what  might  be  normally  expected  in 
a  fall  population. 

A  surprisingly  high  percent  of  the  birds 
were  juveniles  hatched  in  1949.  Nine  out 
of  every  10  coots  taken  by  hunters  at 
Puckaway  were  juvenile  birds.  This  number 
of  young  birds  is  larger  than  was  expected 
and  might  be  accounted  for  by  a  differential 
migration  whereby  a  considerable  number 
of  adults  moved  out  before  the  season 
opened.  The  sample,  as  it  was  obtained,  in- 
dicated that  each  female  had  successfully 
raised  23  young,  which,  of  course,  seems 
beyond  the  range  of  probability, 
ing  for  the  discrepancy  in  the  numbers  of 

It  might  be  argued  that  young  coots  are 
easier  to  shoot  than  adults,  thus  account- 
old  and  young  in  the  bag.  This  argument 
can  hardly  be  considered  a  completely  satis- 
factory explanation  for  Lake  Puckaway 
where  the  majority  of  the  season  coot  kill 
occurs  during  the  first  two  days  of  hunting. 

A  check  would  have  to  be  carried  out 
over  a  longer  period  of  time  to  show  if 
the  high  young-to-old  age  ratio  occurs  only 
during  the  early  part  of  the  hunting  season, 
as  is  known  to  happen  in  some  other  water- 
fowl species,  or  whether  it  prevails  through- 
out the  fall. 

The  ultimate  value  of  the  kind  of  infor- 
mation obtained  for  the  first  time  in  1949 
on  coots  will  not  be  known  until  similar 
studies  can  be  carried  out  in  future  years 
for  comparison.  With  the  continued  fine 
cooperation  from  hunters,  first-rate  facts 
on  the  nature  of  the  coot  kill  and  its  effect 
on  population  numbers  should  result.  In  the 
meantime,  don't  overlook  the  coots  come 
next  hunting  season. 
— Reprinted  from  Wisconsin  Conservation. 
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Confiscated  equipment  taken  by  the  enforcement  agents 
of  the  department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  in  their 
war  on  fish  electrocutors.  Here  are  motors,  boats,  mag- 
netos,  old   style  telephone   batteries,   and   other  sundries 


taken  when  they  arrested  violators.  Left  to  right  in  the 
picture  are  Agents  "Red"  Sintez,  Joe  Billiot,  Jack  Bates, 
federal  game  warden;  and  Paul  Voitier,  director  of  the 
enforcement    division    of   the    department. 


Law  Enforcement  Thankless  Job 


d  NFORCEMENT  of  any  law  is  a  thank- 
less task  and  although  all  laws  are  made 
for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  a 
country's  people  and  their  resources,  the 
people  themselves  are  the  greatest  com- 
plainers.  Especially  is  this  true  with  the 
enforcement  of  fish  and  game  laws.  Un- 
fortunately the  taking  of  fish  and  game 
is  looked  upon  by  many  as  their  God-given 
right.  It  is  amazing  how  few  realize  that 
all  fish  and  game  is  the  property  of  the 
State  and  consequently  the  property  of 
the  residents  of  the  State.  Hence  game 
law  violators  are  robbing  themselves  as 
well  as  everyone  else  when  they  take  fish 
and  game  illegally. 

Although  great  strides  have  been  made 
in  law  enforcement  in  Louisiana  during 
recent  years,  this  activity  is  one  that  needs 
constant  application  and  above  all  the  as- 
sistance of  the  general  public.  It  requires 
the  diligent  effort  of  many  hundrds  of 
policemen  to  properly  enforce  law  in  a 
city  the  size  of  New  Orleans,  yet  even  a 
smooth  working,  capable  police  depart- 
ment cannot  prevent  law  violation.  The 
constantly  increasing  total  of  game 
law  violators  brought  to  book  is  proof 
that  law  enforcement  is  progressing.  By 
the  same  rule  this  total  is  also  proof  of 
game  law  violation  still  thriving.  This  is 
positive  indication  that  without  the  aid  of 


By   Paul   Voitier 

Director,    Enforcement    Division,    Depart- 
ment of  Wild  Life  &  Fisheries 


the    general    public    no    law    enforcement 
program  can  be  entirely  successful. 

The  law  enforcement  division  of  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  has  been  developed  into  a  stream- 
lined operation  that  is  comparable  to  that 
of  any  other  state  in  the  union.  Better 
boats,  automobiles,  airplanes  and  radio 
communications,  are  now  being  used  with 
excellent  results.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  the  recently  installed  radio  department 
of  the  enforcement  division.  It  is  now  pos- 
sible for  enforcement  officers  on  patrol 
boats  to  communicate  with  patrol  planes, 
automobiles,  and  the  department  head- 
quarters at  all  times  to  relay  information 
or  receive  instructions  as  to  the  location 
and  activities  of  fish  and  game  law  viola- 
tors. The  violators  themselves  have  be- 
come more  wary  because  of  these  new 
enforcement   possibilities. 

Commissioner  Ernest  S.  Clements  has 
been  increasingly  determined  that  no  vio- 
lator be  permitted  to  go  unpunished.  Un- 
fortunately some  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace  and  District  Judges  have  not  been 
imbued  by  an  equal  determination  thus 
making  it  more  difficult  to  instill  a  needed 


fear  of  the  law  into  the  hearts  of  the  vio- 
lators. 

Shrimp  season  regulations  are  imposed 
solely  for  the  protection  of  shrimp  during 
spawning  time  and  the  protection  of 
newly  spawned  crustaceans.  This  protec- 
tion aflFords  an  equal  guarantee  to  men 
and  women,  who  get  their  livelyhood  from 
the  shrimp  industry,  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  have  a  profitable  avocation.  It  is 
sad  to  realize  that  some  shrimpers  care 
less  for  regulations  that  protect  their  in- 
dustry than  they  do  for  the  future  of  the 
marketable  production  they  seek,  and  by 
their  law  violations  destroy  ten  times  or  a 
hundred  times  the  number  of  shrimp  they 
take.  This  same  thing  holds  true  with  all 
of  our  fish  and  game. 

The  Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries is  a  state  agency  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  conserving  our  fisheries 
industry  and  our  sports  fish  and  game,  not 
only  for  the  present  generation,  but  so 
that  future  generations  may  enjoy  their 
abundance.  If  the  individual  sportsman 
or  resident  condones  and  encourages  fish 
and  game  law  violations  of  his  acquaint- 
ances, he  makes  the  task  of  the  law  en- 
forcement division  of  this  Department  ex- 
ceedingly difficult.  If  every  person  would 
report  all  fish  and  game  law  violations  the 
same  as  they  would  report  a  home  or  store 
(Continued  on  Page  25) 
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"And  a  little  girl  shall  lead  them!"  That  is  not  perhaps  the 
exact  quotation  from  the  Bible,  but  it  was  certainly  true  at 
the  end  of  the  1951  annual  Southwest  Pass  Tarpon  rodeo.  On 
left  above  is  Elizabeth  Wiley,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Wiley,  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  IIII/2  pound  tarpon  with  which 
she  won  the  first  prize,  with  Captain  Smith  weighing  it  in.  On 
right  above  is  her  mother,  Mrs.  Wiley,  with  a  78-pound  tarpon 
she  caught  on  the  same  day.  Below  Captain  Smith  presents 
Elizabeth    with    her    championship    trophy. 
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"BOXES   FOR   WOODIES" 


D 


UCK  hunters  and  sportsmen's  clubs — 
do  you  want  to  increase  your  sport?  You 
can  do  so  by  setting  up  nesting  boxes  for 
wood  ducks.  Research  carried  on  in  this 
and  other  states  indicates  that  nesting 
boxes  are  a  great  help  to  woodies.  The 
idea  was  first  tried  in  the  Northeast  and 
later  in  the  mid-west.  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, Maine,  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois 
to  name  a  few  states,  all  carried  on  ex- 
periments with  boxes  for  wood  ducks  and 
all   obtained   gratifying   results. 

The  woodie  nests  in  tree  cavities  and 
because  of  land  clearing  and  lumbering 
the  number  of  cavities  in  most  areas  has 
been  reduced.  If  hollows  are  scarce 
around  water  and  lakes  the  squealers  keep 
moving  further  inland  in  search  of  nest- 
ing sites.  Often  they  are  forced  to  accept 
a  poor  location  far  from  water.  This  great- 
ly increases  the  hazards  to  their  young. 
It  is  in  such  areas  that  wood  duck  boxes 
prove  their  worth. 

In  the  summer  of  1950  an  experiment 
was  started  by  the  Pittman-Robertson  Sec- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  to  determine  the  value  of  the 
wood  duck  boxes  in  Louisiana.  A  total  of 
58  boxes  were  set  up  on  four  areas.  These 
areas  were  Lake  Bistineau,  Black  and 
Saline  Lakes,  Fletcher's  Lake  and  Maren- 
go Bend.  The  boxes  were  visited  several 
times  this  spring  to  determine  the  usage 
they  received.  It  was  found  that  two  out 
of  every  three  boxes  put  up  were  used  by 
some  type  of  bird  or  animal.  Best  results 
were  obtained  on  Lake  Bisteneau  where 
of  ten  boxes  put  up  nine  were  used  by 
wood  ducks.  Careful  nest  checks  showed 
that  hen  woodies  laid  from  nine  to  eight- 
een eggs,  with  the  average  clutch  run- 
ning around  fourteen  eggs.  You  can't, 
however,  multiply  fourteen  eggs  by  the 
number  of  boxes  put  up  and  arrive  at  a 
correct  figure  on  the  number  of  ducklings. 
In  other  words,  don't  count  your  duck- 
lings before  they  hatch,  because  there  will 
be  losses  from  natural  causes — for  in- 
stance, only  twelve  or  thirteen  eggs  from 
the   clutch  will  normally  hatch. 

The  survey  also  showed  wood  duck 
nests  to  be  susceptible  to  snake  predation. 
One  species  of  snake,  the  grey  rat  snake, 
destroyed  22%  of  the  wood  duck  nests 
in  the  boxes.  This  villian  dearly  loves  his 
egg  diet  and  when  he  finds  a  woodie's  nest 
he  takes  up  residence  in  the  box  until  all 
the  eggs  are  eaten.  The  female  wood  duck 
deserts  the  nest  when  the  snake  appears. 
Metal  shields  will  be  placed  about  the 
base  of  nest  trees  this  year  and  it  is  be- 
lieved they  will  greatly  reduce  the  nest 
losses  from  snakes. 

Even  with  losses  from  natural  causes, 
figures  indicate  that  when  the  cost  of  the 
box  (about  $2.50)  is  spread  over  a  ten- 
year  period    (the  life  of  an  average  box) 


By  Richard  K.  Yancey  and 
Morton  M.  Smith 

Project   leader   and   Assistant,    Federal   Aid 
Project    17-R. 


we  are  producing  wood  ducks  for  about  a 
nickel  apiece!  This  is  a  mighty  cheap  re- 
stocking program. 

For  you  sportsmen  looking  for  a  worth- 
while wildlife  project,  here  is  the  infor- 
mation on  how  to  build  and  where,  how, 
and  when  to  place  the  wood  duck  boxes: 

Materials: — Because  of  its  durability 
when  untreated,  one-inch  rough  cypress 
lumber  is  recommended.  The  boxes  should 
not  be  stained,  varnished,  painted,  or 
treated  in  any  way,  but  allowed  to  weath- 
er naturally.  Rough  lumber  is  used  be- 
cause it  gives  a  natural  appearance  and 
also  because  the  young  woodies  upon 
hatching  can  climb  up  the  inside  of  the 
box  and  out  of  the  hole.  A  sheet  of  gal- 
vanized iron  is  recommended  for  a  snake 
shield. 

Dimensions: — See  figure   1. 

Cost: — The  price  per  box  will  vary 
somewhat  depending  on  your  lumber  costs 


and  the  number  of  boxes  being  built.  The 
average  price,  as  mentioned  previously 
(when  constructed  in  quantity)  runs  about 
$2.50  per  box.  This  does  not  include  the 
metal  shield.  The  above  prices  includes 
wages  for  labor,  which  may  be  eliminated 
if  the  sportsman  does  his  own  construc- 
tion work. 

Where,  How  and  When  to  Place  Boxes: 
— -An  ideal  location  is  one  where  cypress 
trees  are  growing  out  of  a  shallow  lake, 
or  on  the  banks  of  sloughs,  lake  shores, 
or  swamps.  In  fact,  any  place  that  woodies 
frequent  are  potential  nest  box  locations. 

The  boxes  should  be  placed  fifteen  to 
thirty  feet  up  and  securely  fastened  to 
the  trunk.  Pick  a  smooth,  straight  tree 
about  a  foot  in  diameter.  The  technique 
developed  in  this  state's  project  has  been 
to  send  a  man  up  with  tree  spurs  and 
have  him  fasten  a  small  block  on  the  tree. 
The  box  is  hauled  up  on  a  rope  and  held 
in  place  by  a  man  below.  The  climber  has 
only  to  drive  the  nails  previously  placed 
in  the  back  board  of  the  box  into  the  tree. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  boxes  be  placed 
in  late  summer  to  allow  a  period  of  time 
for  weathering  before  the   spring  nesting 

(Continued  on  Page  25) 
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The  above  diagram  showg  a  simple  way  to  build  a   home  that  will  attract  the  "woodies.' 
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BE  AWARE  OF  THE  GREEN  DOVE 

By  John  D.  Newsom  and  J.  B.  Kidd 

Federal  A!d  Project  15-R 


D, 


URING  the  coming  dove  hunting  sea- 
son if  you  should  see  a  green  dove  streak 
past  your  stand  followed  by  a  blue  one, 
then  a  purple  one,  a  red  one  and  finally 
an  orange  one,  don't  put  all  the  blame  on 
strong  drink  or  failing  eyesight;  it  could 
happen.  Although  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
you  -will  be  subjected  to  such  a  spectacle 
all  in  the  same  afternoon,  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  you  may  see  a  dove  that  has 
been  dyed  one  of  the  above  colors  on  any 
afternoon  you  venture  forth  after  this 
speedster  of  the  grainfields. 

As  a  part  of  the  Southeastern  Coopera- 
tive Mourning  Dove  Study  vifhich  is  being 
conducted  throughout  the  southeastern 
region  of  the  United  States,  mourning 
doves  are  being  dyed  so  that  their  move- 
ments and  migration  routes  may  be  more 
easily  studied.  The  following  states  and 
corresponding  colors  being  used  by  each 
are  participating  in  the  dyeing  program: 
Tennessee,  red;  Kentucky,  purple;  Missis- 
sippi, blue;  Florida,  orange;  and  Louisiana, 
green. 

At  the  writing  of  this  article  it  is  not 
known  how  many  doves  have  been  dyed 
in  other  states,  but  approximately  400 
have  been  dyed  green  in  Louisiana. 


You,  Mr.  Sportsman,  could  contribute 
greatly  toward  helping  us  solve  the  mys- 
terious flight  patterns  of  this  wily  game 
bird  by  reporting  any  sight  records  of 
off-colored  doves  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties. If  you  see  an  off-colored  dove  report 
the  color,  date  seen,  and  locality  to: 

Louisiana  Dept.  of  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries, Pittman-Robertson  Section,  P.  O. 
Box  9055,  University  Station,  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana;  or  John  D.  Newsom, 
Leader,  Louisiana  Mourning  Dove  Study, 
2725  Lakehurst  Ave.,  Shreveport,  La. 

Although  the  disease  usually  does  not 
reach  peak  proportions  until  summer, 
mourning  doves  already  are  dying  in  con- 
siderable numbers  from  the  effects  of  tri- 
chomoniasis in  Alabama,  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute  reports. 

Current  reports  being  investigated  by 
personnel  of  the  Alabama  Cooperative 
Wildlife  Research  Unit  and  the  State  De- 
partment of  Conservation  indicate  that 
this  year's  die-off  may  be  even  greater 
than  that  which  occurred  in  1950  when 
dead  doves  were  found  in  43  of  the  state's 
67  counties.  It  is  probable  that  all  coun- 
ties in  the  state  suffered  some  loss  last 
year.  Scattered  deaths  also  were  reported 
throughout  the  Southeast,  although  no  out- 


breaks as  severe  as  those  in  Alabama  were 
discovered.  Whether  harvestable  stocks 
can  be  maintained  in  some  states  through 
a  prolonged  continuation  of  the  disease 
seems   problematical. 

The  cause  of  the  deaths  is  a  parasite 
known  as  Trichomonas  gallinae,  which 
forms  large,  yellowish  swellings  in  the 
upper  parts  of  the  throat,  making  it  im- 
possible for  the  birds  to  eat  properly.  The 
results  are  loss  of  weight  and  eventual 
death.  Sportsmen  and  others  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  preservation  of  this  re- 
source and  whose  activities  take  them 
afield  can  help  in  the  intensive  study  be- 
ing made  of  this  mortality.  Dead  or  sickly 
doves  should  be  reported  immediately  to 
the  state  fish  and  game  department.  Fresh- 
ly dead  birds  found  in  Alabama,  where 
the  disease  appears  to  be  centered,  should 
be  shipped  by  Railway  Express  to  the  Co- 
operative Wildlife  Research  Unit,  Alabama 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn,  without  de- 
lay. Specimens  should  be  wrapped  in 
paper  and  marked  "Perishable"  but 
should  not  be  frozen. 

Alabama  at  present  appears  to  be  the 
center  of  this  disease,  but  this  impression 
could  be  misleading  because  of  the  inten- 
sive study  given  the  problem  in  that  state 
by  the  Unit,  headed  by  Dr.  Arnold  0. 
Haugen,  and  the  State  Conservation  De- 
partment. 

The  feeding  habits,  brooding  character- 
istics, and  migratory  nature  of  the  dove 
all  operate  against  it  in  an  outbreak  of 
this  kind.  The  future  of  dove  hunting  in 
parts  of  the  Southeast  appear  rather  dark 
if  the  full  possible  effects  of  this  disease 
are  realized. 


Fresh    water    fish    and    sharks    do    not 
drink  water.   Other  fish   do. 


C.  W.  Golden  and  Lewell  Gentry,  of  Bastrop, 

La.,    with    a    nice    catcli    of   white    perch    and 

bass     caught     in     a     bar     pit     near     Bastrop, 

recently. 
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WANT  BICOLOR  FOR  YOUR  FARM? 


By  Charles  R.  Shaw 

Leader   Federal  Aid  Project   No.  6-D 


iJiNCE  the  introduction  of  Lespedeza 
bicolor  and  Lespedeza  cuneata  (Sericea) 
in  the  early  forties  as  a  game  bird  food, 
these  plants  have  proved  to  be  excellent 
additions  to  the  supply  of  natural  food  and 
cover.  Farmers  and  sportsmen  have  be- 
come aware  of  this  fact  and  the  demand 
for  these  two  plants,  especially  bicolor,  has 
increased  greatly  during  the  past  ten  years. 
In  order  to  satisfy  this  demand  as  much 
as  possible,  the  Department  of  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries,  as  one  phase  of  its  State- 
wide game  restoration  program,  furnishes 
free  seed  and  planting  material  for  farm 
game  habitat  improvement.  This  material, 
Lespedeza  bicolor  seedlings  and  Lespedeza 
cuneata  (Sericea)  seed  is  distributed 
through  the  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice and  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service. 
A  trained  biologist  of  the  Department 
of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  is  assigned  to 
each  of  the  four  districts  into  which  the 
State  is  divided  for  farm  game  habitat 
improvement  and  he  works  with  the  above- 
named  agencies  as  well  as  in  assisting  the 
individual  farmer  in  any  problem  concern- 
ing wildlife  on  the  farm.  This  method  of 
distribution  is  used  to  insure  that  the 
maximum  amount  of  the  available  seedlings 
and  seed  survive  to  maturity.  By  this 
method,  expert  help  and  advice  is  assured 
the  farmer  or  sportsman  in  planning  an, I 
planting  field  borders  and  maximum  results 
will  be  obtained. 

Under  present  day  agricultural  practices, 
the  presence  or  absence  of  game  on  the 
farm  will  in  a  large  measuie  depend 
directly  on  the  interest  and  efforts  of  the 
farm   operator.     By   proper  practices   it  is 


possible  to  increase  the  available  game, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  lack  of  attention 
to  the  needs  of  wildlife  will,  in  most  in- 
stances, lead  to  its  decrease  or  disappear- 
ance. 

The  combination  bicolor  -  sericea  field 
border  has  certain  advantages  and  also 
certain  limitations  as  a  supplementary 
source  of  food  and  cover  for  quail.  In  the 
first  place,  it  must  be  understood  that  its 
purpose  is  to  provide  food  during  the  late 
winter  and  early  spring  period  when  nat- 
ural sources  of  supply  have  been  exhausted. 
When  properly  established  and  maintained 
in  suitable  locations,  the  following  ad- 
vantages can  be  noted: 

1.  Food  is  available  during  the  critical 
period  of  late  winter  and  early 
spring. 

2.  Bicolor  is  one  of  the  preferred 
foods,  readily  eaten  by  quail. 

3.  The  food  value  of  bicolor  seed  is 
high  and  will  keep  birds  in  good 
condition. 

4.  Lespedeza  bicolor  is  a  perennial 
and  once  established  the  border 
can  be  maintained  with  a  minimum 
of  effort. 

5.  This  combination  field  border  also 
provides  a  certain  amount  of  the 
necessary  resting  and  nesting 
cover. 

6.  The  entire  border  is  recommendeJ 
will  only  take  up  approximately  M 
acre,  length  and  width  being  vari- 
able to  suit  local  conditions,  and 
it  can  be  located  on  the  farm  with- 
out interferring  with  good  farming 
practices. 

(Continued  on  Page  25) 
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New    Officers    of   the    Rapides    Wildlife    Federation,   left  to   right;    Ben   F.   Holt,   president;    Dr. 
W.   Luther  Stewart,  treasurer;    J.   Martin   Shevnin,  vice-president;    and   W.   H.   (Bill)    Stuckey, 

secretary. 


60  Days  In  Jail 
For  Three  Fish 
Law  Violators 


W. 


HEN  Judge  Henry  F.  Turner,  in  Caddo 
Parish  District  Court,  recently  imposed  a 
60-day  jail  sentence  on  three  men  foi- 
violation  of  the  new  fish  electrocution  law 
it  marked  the  first  penalties  of  this  kind 
since  the  law  was  enacted  at  a  special 
session  of  the  Louisiana  Legislature  last 
summer.  The  three  men,  Troye  W.  Perkins 
and  Leonard  W.  Bounds,  of  Vivian,  La., 
and  Geo.  L.~  Kenner,  of  Gillian,  La.,  were 
each  sentenced  to  60  days  in  jail  after 
they  had  pleaded  guilty  to  taking  catfish 
with  an  electrical  device  (telephone  and 
magneto) . 

At  the  same  time  Robert  H.  Spradley, 
of  Vivian,  was  fined  $25.00  for  contempt 
of  court.  Spradley,  representing  the  three 
fish  law  violators,  walked  to  the  bench 
after  sentences  had  been  passed  on  the 
three  men  and  made  a  plea  for  a  reversal. 
When  Judge  Turner  Lold  Spradley  he  could 
not  change  the  sentence,  Spradley  told  him 
"every    dog    has   his    day". 

Spradley  then  walked  away  from  the 
bench  and  Judge  Turner  called  him  back, 
having  to  shout  for  a  second  time  before 
the  attorney  returned  to  the  bench,  where 
the   fine   was   imposed. 

Judge  Turner  already  had  stood  pat  on 
a  jail  term  for  the  trio  in  the  face  of  pleas 
of  friends  and  the  wife   of  Kenner. 

Mrs.  Kenner  asked  for  the  mercy  of  the 
court  and  told  Judge  Turner  of  the  hard- 
ship the  jail  sentence  passed  on  her  hus- 
band  would    cause   her. 

"That's  the  way  it  is,"  Judge  Turner 
replied.  "The  innocent  always  have  to 
suffer  for  the  acts  of  the  law  violator. 

"This  law  is  a  good  law.  These  officers, 
the  district  attorney  and  the  State  Legis- 
lature did  their  fullest  to  get  this  law  en- 
acted and  enforced,  and  I  don't  propose  to 
be  the  weak  link  in  it,"  Juage  Turner  said. 
In  making  her  appeal  for  a  lighter  sen- 
tence for  her  husband  Mrs.  Kenner  said, 
"they  did  not  commit  murder",  and  Judg 
Turner  replied,  "neitner  are  they  being 
sentenced  for  murder". 

D.  L.  Farrar  a  law  enforcement  agent 
of  the  Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries told  the  court  how  the  trio  had  beer 
caught  using  a  hand  controlled  magnetc 
and  spears  in  catching  fish  in  Red  Rivei 
above   Shreveport   on   September   11. 


The  only  two  poisonous  lizards 
America  are  the  gila  monster  of  Ne%\ 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  the  beaded  liz- 
ard  of  Mexico   and   Central  America. 
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WASTE  CONTROL  AT  NORCO  REFINERY 


Wi 


HILE  refining  the  gasoline  which  pow- 
ers your  car  as  it  takes  you  to  the  out- 
door recreation  grounds,  the  oil  people 
pay  careful  attention  to  insure  that  this 
same  gasoline,  its  brother  products,  and 
the  extracted  impurities  do  not  contami- 
nate the  waters  which  provide  so  great 
a  part  of  your  outdoor  pleasures.  In  fact, 
the  hearts  of  the  oil  people  are  as  close 
to  the  fishing,  boating,  swimming  and  hunt- 
ing off^ered  by  the  great  outdoors  as  the 
hearts  of  any  other  group  of  hard  work- 
ing people.  Therefore,  willing  cooperation 
is  offered  by  all  of  the  refinery  people, 
from  the  manager  to  the  laborer,  in  an 
effort  to  maintain  strict  quality  control 
over  all  refinery  waste  waters. 

At  Norco,  Louisiana,  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Mississippi  River  in  St.  Charles 
Parish,  a  group  of  these  oil  refinery  peo- 
ple have  worked  for  over  thirty  years, 
manufacturing  petroleum  products  which 
add  to  the  better  living  conditions  of  all 
of  us.  Equally  as  long,  the  people  at  Norco 
Refinery  have  worked  to  maintain  effici- 
ent recovery  of  waste  products  and  to 
prevent  the  release  of  oil  or  other  poten- 
tial contaminants  from  the  refinery  to  out- 
side waters.  Drainage  from  the  refinery, 
like  that  from  all  the  surrounding  area 
flows  to  Lake  Pontchartain  via  ditches, 
canals  and  bayous  through  about  four 
miles  of  swamp  land.  None  flows  to  the 
Mississippi   River. 

Although  waste  control  has  been  prac- 
ticed  at   Norco   Refinery   since   the   begin- 


loseph  Rigby,  of  Shell  Beach,  with  19  redfish 
taken  in  the  Doulot  canal. 


ning  of  the  refinery's  existence,  the  cur- 
rent extensive  program  was  begun  in  co- 
operation with  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Department  during  the  last 
war.  The  basic  policies  on  which  effluent 
control  at  this  refinery  is  founded  are 
segregation  of  waste  water  streams  with- 
in the  plant,  prevention  of  loss  at  the 
source,  recovery  of  clean  oil  at  the  source, 
diversion  of  clean  water  from  oil-water 
separator  systems  and  close  control  of  all 
waste  streams.  By  segregating  refinery 
effluent  streams  into  five  separate  sys- 
tems, control  and  treatment  is  made  more 
effective  and  more  economical.  In  fact, 
treatment  of  the  combined  refinery  efflu- 
ent would  have  been  practically  and  eco- 
nomically impossible.  Therefore,  systems, 
some  of  which  were  already  in  existence, 
were  set  up  for  collection  of  oil-water 
wastes;  chemical  wastes,  surface  drainage, 
sanitary  sewage  and  used  condenser  water. 
Following  treatment  the  effluents  are 
again   combined. 

Accomplishments  arising  from  the  re- 
finery's efforts  have  resulted  in  a  final 
combined  effluent  leaving  the  refinery 
with  an  oil  content  of  only  about  one  part 
of  oil  per  one  hundred  thousand  parts  of 
water.  Shell's  expenditures  at  Norco  for 
effluent  control  facilities  during  the  past 
five  years  have  totaled  well  over  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars.  Technical  and  routine 
investigation,  research  and  control  plus 
operating  labor  for  these  and  other  facili- 
ties have  also  cost  Shell  approximately  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  during  the 
past  five  years.  Following  is  a  list  of  the 
major  accomplishments  and  costs  for  each 
of  the  five  systems.  (1)  A  Sewage  Treat- 
ment Plant  was  built  three  years  ago  at 
a  cost  of  $50,000.  All  the  refinery's  sani- 
tary wastes  are  treated  at  this  plant  with 
a  resulting  clear,  clean  effluent  which  is 
approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
(2)  Segregation  of  used  cooling  water 
and  the  provision  of  a  multiple  section  oil- 
water  separator  for  this  stream  cost  $80,- 
000.  Effluent  from  this  separator  is  ab- 
solutely clear  water  with  no  perceptible  oil 
in  it.  (3)  In  order  to  reduce  contamina- 
tion of  surface  drainage  to  the  minimum 
and  completely  segregate  it  from  other 
effluent  streams,  $66,000  was  spent  for 
new  surface  drainage  canal  systems.  New 
56,000  GPM  drainage  pumps  were  installed 
to  insure  efficient  operation  of  the  refin- 
ery drainage  and  waste  disposal  systems 
when  wind  tide  in  Lake  Pontchartrain 
combined  with  heavy  rains  back  water 
levels  up  in  the  swamp  and  Air  Line  High- 
way Canal.  (4)  Complete  removal  of  oil 
from  water  wastes,  collected  in  the  re- 
finery operating  areas,  has  been  assured 
by  the  installation  of  three  new  oil-water 
separators  and  ten  clean  oil  recovery 
sumps  at  a  cost  of  $35,000.   (5)  Chemical 


wastes,  the  least  of  the  five  intermediate 
streams,  comprising  less  than  one  per  cent 
of  the  total  effluent  flowing  from  the  re- 
finery, are  controlled  by  the  provision  of 
flfteen  days  ponding  time  and  complete 
segregation  from  other  effluent  streams 
through  the  installation  of  a  gathering  sys- 
tem which  cost  $17,000.  In  addition,  near- 
ly all  of  the  refinery's  spent  sulfuric  acid 
and  spent  caustic  soda  is  shipped  to  other 
manufacturing  companies  for  recovery  of 
chemicals  that  are  in  short  supply  in  the 
country   today. 

Norco  Refinery  contributes  with  five 
other  Louisiana  petroleum  refiners  to  two 
fellowships  at  Louisiana  State  University 
where  research  work  is  being  done  to  de- 
termine the  effect  of  petroleum  refinery 
waste  waters  on  aquatic  life.  Laboratory 
work  conducted  by  L.  S.  U.  on  the  final 
combined  waste  water  from  this  refinery 
indicated  that  it  is  not  harmful  to  fish. 
The  refinery  is  also  a  member  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Petroelum  Refiiners'  Waste  Control 
Council  which  holds  regular  meetings  with 
officials  of  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  Louisiana  Stream 
Control  Commission  and  Louisiana  State 
University.  Problems,  new  installations, 
laboratory  experiments  and  the  research 
work  at  L.  S.  U.  are  discussed  for  the  in- 
formation  of  all  members. 

It  is  the  intention  of  Shell's  Norco  Re- 
finery to  continue  its  program  designed 
to  assure  strict  control  of  effluent 
streams. 


Hugh  Durlein  of  Hammond,  La.,  with  the 
71-2  pound  bass  he  tool<  late  this  summer, 
and  which  won  him  the  prize  of  the  Norco 
Rod  and  Gun  club  for  the  largest  bass  turned 
in    there. 
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LA.  AND  MISS, 
AGREE  ON  RIVER 
DUCK  HUNTERS 


LrNEST  S.  Clements,  Commissioner  of 
the  Louisiana  department  of  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries,  has  announced  the  following 
reciprocal  agreement  between  the  Louisi- 
ana department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
and  the  Mississippi  State  Game  and  Fish 
Commission. 

It  is  hereby  agreed  by  the  Commission- 
er of  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  and  the  Director  of  the 
Mississippi  State  Game  and  Fish  Commis- 
sion, that  there  shall  be  a  reciprocal  agree- 
ment between  the  two  states  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hunting  migratory  waterfowl  as 
follows: 

Since  the  center  of  the  present  channel 
of  the  Mississippi  River  has  been  set  by 
the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  as  the 
dividing  line  between  the  two  states  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  the  season  on  migra- 
tory waterfowl,  and  different  seasons  have 
been  set  for  the  two  states,  with  excep- 
tions of  that  part  of  Louisiana  lying  east 
of  the  main  channel  opens  with  Mississippi, 
and  that  part  of  Mississippi  lying  west  of 
the  main  channel  of  the  river  opens  with 
Louisiana. 

Now,  it  is  further  agreed  by  the  Louisi- 
ana Department  of  Wild  Life  &  Fisheries 


that  same  shall  be  recognized  for  hunting 
squirrels  only  on  Pittman  Island. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  the  resident 
fishing  licenses  of  either  state  be  recog- 
nized in  the  above  named  waters  for  the 
purpose  of  sport  fishing  and  the  taking  of 
game  fish  within  the  limits  of  license  hold- 
ers' respective  laws. 

This  agreement  is  an  amendment  to  a 
former  agreement  dated  September  16, 
1948. 

This  agreement  shall  be  in  effect  from 
the  date  it  is  signed  by  the  representatives 
of  both  states,  and  wardens  working  in 
these  areas  will  be  notified  by  their  re- 
spective departments. 

This  agreement  may  be  terminated  by 
either  party  by  giving  a  thirty  (30)  day 
written  notice. 


William    Joyce,    of    Minden,    La.,    with    strings 

of    bass   and    perch    taken    by    Mr.   Joyce    and 

his  family,  from  the  spillway  bridge  on   Lake 

Bistineau. 


Francis  Zizzi  (left)  and  his  brother,  Charles, 
9  and  11  years  respectively,  with  the  bass 
they  caught  in  False  River,  the  largest  one 
weighing  2%  pounds.  When  she  sent  in  the 
picture,  the  boys'  mother  wrote  "it  makes 
good  sense  when  you  say  'take  a  boy  fishing'. 
Their  late  father  was  a  great  fisherman  and 
he  instilled  a  love  for  the  outdoors  in  his 
sons,  so  that  I  have  no  fear  of  the  value  of 
their  contributions  to  our  future  generations." 


and  the  Mississippi  Game  and  Fish  Com- 
mission that  during  the  time  that  the  sea- 
sons on  migratory  waterfowl  run  concur- 
rently, that  the  'resident  licenses  of  both 
states  are  valid  for  the  purpose  of  hunting 
waterfowl  only  in  the  Mississippi  River  or 
in  bodies  of  water  between  the  Mississippi 
River  and  the  levee  nearest  the  river  where 
three  is  a  levee,  and  in  lakes  formed  by 
the  old  run  of  the  Mississippi  River  where 
the  state  line  runs  through  said  lake.  The 
main  lakes  being  Eagle  Lake,  Palmyra, 
Yucatan  and  Rodney  Bend  where  there  is 
no  levee. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  during  the  time 
the  Louisiana  season  is  open  and  the  sea- 
son in  Mississippi  is  closed,  that  the  resi- 
dent licenses  of  both  states  will  be  valid 
in  that  part  of  Mississippi  lying  west  of 
the  center  of  the  main  channel  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  during  the  time  that 
the  Louisiana  season  is  closed  and  the 
Mississippi  season  is  open,  the  resident 
hunting  licenses  of  both  states  will  be 
valid  in  that  part  of  Louisiana  lying  East 
of  the  center  line  of  the  main  channel  of 
the    Mississippi   River. 

This  agreement  shall  apply  where  Lou- 
isiana and  Mississippi  both  border  along 
the  Mississippi  River. 

The  same  agreement  shall  apply  on  the 
Pearl  River  where  it  is  a  line  between  the 
two   states. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  persons  hold- 
ing- current  resident  licenses  of  Louisiana 


In  laying  in  its  winter  supply  of  food, 
the  chipping  squirrel,  or  hackee,  always 
carries  four  nuts  in  the  pouches  of  its  jaws 
on  each  journey  to  its  storehouse. 


The  yak's  white  bushy  tail  is  in  great 
demand  for  various  ornamental  purposes. 
Mounted  in  a  silver  handle  it  is  used  as 
a  fly-flapper  in  India  and  is  called  a  chow- 
rie. 


Tony    Salim    (left)    and    Hardy    Brossette,    of 

Natchitoches,    La.,    with    22    bass   taken    from 

Clear    Lake    in    one    morning's    sport. 
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"HUNTING  LUCK"  -  -  WHAT'S  THAT? 


By  Henry  P.  Davis 


W, 


HO  HAS  the  most  luck  in  hunting? 
"Hunting  luck"  is  a  minus  quantity  and 
the  fellow  who  has  the  most  success  in 
hunting  is  the  fellow  who  works  the  hard- 
est at  it. 

Hunting  is  pretty  much  like  anything 
else.  We  get  just  about  what  we  put  into 
it.  If  we're  out  to  enjoy  an  outing  and 
get  the  fullest  benefit  of  the  many,  many 
facets  of  the  outdoors  in  its  varied  moods, 
we  can  let  the  game  bag  become  incidental 
and  take  our  chances  with  "hunter's  luck." 
This  is  probably  the  only  way  we  can  real- 
ly get  the  full  measure  of  pleasure  from 
a  trip  afield,  for  there  is  a  lot  more  to  be 
found  in  hunting  and  fishing  than  just 
getting  game  or  catching  fish. 

But  if  we're  out  after  "meat  in  the  pot," 
trusting  to  "hunter's  luck"  will  seldom 
grease  the  pan.  To  bag  game  or  catch  fish 
we  must  not  only  have  a  certain  amount  of 
know-how  but  we  must  also  put  out  a 
considerable  amount  of  effort  in  making 
that  know-how  work.  I  used  to  hunt  quail 
svith  an  older  friend  who  seemd  to  be  just 
in  the  right  shooting  position  every  time 
i  Bob  White  flushed.  If  game  was  walked 
ap,  he  was  invariably  the  one  who  flushed 
it.  I  called  him  "lucky"  until  observation 
taught  me  that  he  was  working  at  the  job 
3f  hunting  every  minute  in  the  field.  He 
was  a  keen  student  of  wild  life  habits, 
inew  what  kind  of  cover  to  hunt  at  what 
;ime  of  day,  watched  the  shifting  of  the 
ivind,  etc.  His  remarkable  "luck"  was 
merely  an  energetic  application  of  knowl- 
sdge   gained   through   hunting   experience. 

Of  course,  hard  work  afield  will  not 
ilone  fill  the  game  bag.  A  supply  of  game 
las  to  be  there  first.   But  the  interested 


and  energetic  hunter  will  generally  do 
something  about  seeing  that  proper  habi- 
tat conditions  prevail  on  the  hunting 
grounds  he  uses  regularly. 

A  recent  creel  census  on  the  fresh 
waters  of  the  state  of  Maryland,  conducted 
cooperatively  by  the  Department  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fish  and  the  Department  of 
Research  and  Education,  shows  that  in 
that  state  10%  of  the  fishermen  catch 
46%  of  the  fish.  And  53%  of  the  fisher- 
men catch  the  remaining  54%  of  the  fish. 
What  happens  to  the  other  37%  of  the 
fishermen,  you  might  ask.  Well,  according 
to  the  census,  they  simply  catch  NO  fish. 
And  that  is  what  is  generally  known  as 
"fisherman's  luck." 

I  don't  know  how  closely  these  figures 
come  to  covering  the  game  harvesting 
situation,  but  I  do  not  think  they  would 
be  far  ofl"  the  beam  if  so  applied. 

In  explaining  the  figures  of  the  census, 
Harold  J.  Elser,  biologist,  Department  of 
Research  and  Education,  said:  "In  the 
world  of  economics,  a  few  people  have 
large  incomes,  a  lot  of  people  have  mod- 
erate incomes  and  many  more  are  in  the 
low  income  bracket.  In  the  world  of  fish- 
ing, a  few  of  the  anglers  catch  a  lot  of 
fish,  a  much  larger  percentage  catches  a 
moderate  amount  of  fish  and  another  large 
group  catches  nothing.  Although  the  fish- 
eries manager  would  like  to  spread  the 
catch  more  evenly,  there  is  little  he  can 
do  about  it.  The  people  in  the  "catch  noth- 
ing" group  are  either  not  interested  in 
anything  but  the  hard-to-catch  fish  or  are 
those  people  who  do  not  have  a  sufficient 
amount  of  know-how,  luck  or  patience." 


A  205-pound   garfish  taken   by    (left  to   right)    Hillary    Dubroc,   Edgar   Laborde,    Laney 

Bordelon  and   Phillip   Bordelon,  all  of  Alexandria,  La.    The  gar  was  captured   in    Little 

River,   north   of  Alexandria. 


Jimmie  Noe  Cawthorn,  11  years  old,  of 
Logansport,  La.,  with  a  seven  and  three- 
quarters  pound  black  bass,  which  he  cap- 
tured while  visiting  in  Allen  parish.  Jimmie 
started  fishing  with  rod  and  reel  when  he 
was  seven. 


GAME  DEPTS. 
HIT  17  MILLION 
TAX  JACKPOT 


►JTATE  Pish  and  Game  Departments  have 
hit  the  Pittman-Robertson  jackpot  this  year 
to  the  tune  of  $17,191,031.04,  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute  reports.  This  fund, 
which  has  now  built  to  record  proportions, 
represents  the  11  per  cent  excise  tax  which 
sportsmen  paid  last  year  on  guns  and  am- 
munition. The  money  is  allocated  for  ap- 
proved wildlife  restoration  projects  with 
the  Federal  Government  paying  75  per  cent 
of  the  cost  and  the  state  25  per  cent  from 
its  hunting  license  receipts. 

Faced  with  an  increase  in  the  hunting 
population  and  a  decrease  in  wildlife  habi- 
tat, the  states  now  have  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  the  supply  more  closely  in 
proportion  to  the  demand.  In  many  states 
maintenance  of  free  hunting  is  becoming 
a  serious  problem.  A  vigorous  state  wild- 
life land  acquisition  program  would  seem 
an  appropriate  use  of  a  substantial  part 
of  these  funds.  Refuges  and  public  hunt- 
ing grounds  are  approvable  under  P-R  and 
many  states  which  launched  land  acquisi- 
tion programs  earlier  are  already  reaping 
benefits  in  more  game,  better  farmer- 
sportsmen  relationships,  and  more  satisfied 
hunters. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  number  of  bumps 
in  an  otherwise  smooth  road.  Some  states 
do  not  have  funds  with  which  to  match 
the  full  federal  allocation  on  a  75-25  basis. 
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WHAT  WILL   HUNTING   BE?   .   .   . 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 
fowl  galore  when  the  season  opens.  Blue 
geese  have  flocked  to  the  federal  refuge 
below  Pilottown  and  onto  the  ponds  in  the 
Pas  a'Loutre  area.  Both  blue  and  green 
wing  teal,  gray  ducks,  widgeons,  and  all 
others   are   coming  in   now   in   great  num- 


bers,   and    will    increase    steadily    as    the 
weather   in    the    North   sends   them   down. 

Of  course  most  of  the  ducks  and  geese 
are  sticking  pretty  close  to  the  federal 
refuge  for  the  time  being  due  to  the 
abundant  supply  of  food,  but  as  this 
grows  more  and  more  scarce  they  will  be 
migrating  to  the  nearby  ponds  and  lagoons 


in  the  Pas  a'Loutre  area  and  to  the  west 
side  of  the  river.  With  the  bag  limit  re- 
maining four  per  person  per  day  with 
eight  in  possession  for  ducks  and  five 
geese  per  day  and  in  possession,  there 
should  be  little  trouble  in  coming  home 
with  the  limit,  in  any  section  of  the  state 
this  vear. 


ONE-HALF    (I/2)    HOUR  BEFORE  SUNRISE  TO  ONE   HOUR  BEFORE  SUNSET  SCHEDULE 

For  Hunting  Migratory  Waterfowl  in  Louisiana — Applies  to  Ducks,  Geese,  Coots,  Rails, 

and  Gallinules. 

Legal  Shooting  Hours,  1951-52  Season:    One-Half  (I/2)  Hour  Before  Sunrise  to  One  Hour  Before 

Sunset,   Opening   Day   at   Noon. 
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SHOOTING  HOURS  FOR  DOVES:      12  Noon  to  Sunset 

Compiled  by 

DEPARTMENT  OF  WILD  LIFE  AND  FISHERIES 

Division  of  Education  and  Publicity 
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REDFISH  RODEO  SETS  RECORD 


Te 


ERREBONNE  Parish's  Second  Annual 
Redfish  Rodeo  attracted  1007  entrants  at 
Dulac.  This  more  than  doubled  last  year's 
496  figure,  as  records  fell  like  the  autumn 
leaves  in  the  two-day  event. 

Fish  that  were  out  of  the  money  in  this 
year's  redfish  haul  would  have  walked  off 
with  first  place  last  year.  Russell  Brien 
hooked  the  largest.  It  weighed  in  at  32 
pounds,  four  ounces.  Last  year  a  16  pound, 
seven   ounce  fish  was  tops. 

A  record  was  also  set  in  the  drumfish 
class  by  Lloyd  Duhe.  His  55  pound,  four 
ounce  catch  bettered  the  53  pounder  that 
was  hauled  in  last  year.  Fishing  on  the 
E.  T.  Brady  boat,  Duhe  was  a  member  of 
a  crew  that  caught  72   drums. 

The  sheephead  class  was  the  only  one 
failing  to  better  the  previous  mark.  Bruce 
Matherne's  six  pound,  six  ounce  won  in 
that  division.  Last  year  a  seven  pound, 
four  ounce   specimen  was  landed. 

Mrs.  M.  0.  Reeves  was  declared  Best 
All  Around  Fisherman.  She  totaled  48.60 
points  by  placing  first  and  third  in  the 
speckled  trout  class.  Her  four  pound,  two 
ounce  catch  was  good  enough  for  first 
place,  and  a  three  pound  11  ounce  catch 
took  down  third  place  honors.  Mrs.  Reeves 
was  the  only  double  placer  in  the  compe- 
tition. 

A  new  class  was  inaugurated  this  year, 
with   cash  prizes  going  to   the   catcher   of 


the  largest  and  smallest  catfish.  N.  Red- 
mond brought  back  a  four  pound,  five 
ounce  cat  for  the  $25  biggest  catfish  prize. 
Al  Authement's  2  3-8  inch  midget  was 
the   smallest  and  worth   $15. 

Fishing  began  Saturday  morning  at  sun- 
rise. At  6  o'clock  Sunday  night  competi- 
tion closed.  Many  anglers  went  out  both 
days  in   boats. 

Fishing  closed  temporarily  at  sunset 
Saturday,  but  was  resumed  Sunday  morn- 
ing after  chapel  was  held  at  the  Dulac 
mission. 

Prize   Winners 

ENTRANCE  PRIZE:  14  foot  Century 
outboard  hull  and  trailer,  and  25  h.p. 
Johnson  outboard  motor  to  Leroy  Songe, 
donated  by  the  Terrebonne  Sportsmen's 
League,  sponsors  of  the  rodeo,  and  Houma 
Machine   and   Marine   Supply. 

GRAND  PRIZE:  14  foot  plywood  out- 
board hull,  materials  given  by  Terrebonne 
Lumber  and  Supply  Company  and  built 
by  Ambrose  Theriot,  plus  a  7  %  h.p.  out- 
board motor  given  by  the  Terrebonne 
Sportsmen's  League  to  Russell  Brien. 

BEST  ALL  AROUND  FISHERMAN: 
Annual  Fakier  Trophy  given  by  Pakier's 
Jewelry  to  Mrs.  M.  O.  Reeves,  total  48.60 
points. 

Red    Fish 

FIRST:  Russell  Brien,  32  pounds  four 
ounces.   7  V2   h.p.  outboard  motor  given  by 


A  48-pound  catfish  taken   in  the  Sabine  river  by  Carl   and  Jewell   Taylor,   Ralph 
Gallaspy  and   his  son,  Jimmy,  of   Mansfield,   La. 


Mrs.  Ruby  Wise,  of  Pineville,  La.,  with  a  fine 

catch    of   barfish    taken    in    Little    River    near 

Lake   Catahoula. 

the  Terrebonne  Sportsman's  League.  (New 
record.  Old  record  set  by  Lloyd  Autin  in 
1950,   16   pounds,  seven   ounces.) 

SECOND:  John  Runnels,  30  pounds,  12 
ounces.  IVa  h.p.  Briggs  &  Stratton  air 
cooled  motor  given  by  Jules  Levron  Boat 
Supply. 

THIRD:  Ray  Boudreaux,  30  pounds. 
Aluminum  ice  chest  given  by  Dagate 
Sporting   Goods. 

FOURTH:  Royal  Pellegrin,  24  pounds. 
Heddon  Pal  glass  rod,  given  by  Herbert 
Wui-zlow;  Penn  peer  reel  given  by  Lee's 
Service  Station. 

Speckled    Trout 

FIRST:  Mrs.  M.  0.  Reeves,  four  pounds, 
two  ounces.  Winchester  pump  shotgun 
given  by  Louisiana  Hai-dware  House. 

SECOND:  Mrs.  Joe  Cehan,  three  pounds, 
12  ounces.  Pflueger  Supreme  reel,  Hed- 
don Pal  glass  rod,  and  100  yards  of  Mara- 
thon  line  given  by  Kermit   Wurzlow. 

THIRD:  Mrs.  M.  0.  Reeves,  three 
pounds,  11  ounces.  Plastic  tackle  box  given 
by  People's  Oil  Company;  Montegut  rod 
given  by  Murry-Brooks,  Inc.;  assortment 
of  baits  given  by   Booty's  Southerner. 

FOURTH:  Dr.  W.  A.  Ellender,  three 
pounds,  two  ounces.  Ice  chest  given  by 
Larussa  Sporting  Goods;  aluminum  tackle 
box  an  assortment  of  baits  given  by  E.  J. 
Martin,    Dixie    Beer    distributor. 

Sheephead 

FIRST:  Bruce  Matherne,  six  pounds,  six 
ounces.  Five  h.p.  Atlas  outboard  motor, 
given  by  Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo  Asso- 
ciation, Inc. 

SECOND:  Three  way  tie  between  Mrs. 
Joe  Cehan,  R.  W.  Long,  and  L.  Voisin. 
Prizes  included :  Shakespeare  Wonder  rod 
and  Pflueger  Capitol  reel  given  by  Carlos 
Sporting   Goods. 

Rod  and  reel  given  by  Bourg  and  Voisin 
Seafoods.  Goodyear  battery  given  by  M.  J. 
Rayne,  and  a  G.  I.  stove  given  by  the 
A.   F.    Davidson   Corp. 

Drumfish 

FIRST:    Lloyd    Duhe,    55    pounds,    four 
ounces.    (New    record.    Old   record    set   by 
(Continued  on  Page  S4) 
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TRY  LOOKING  LIKE  A  FISH 


1 F  MORE  fishermen  tried  looking  at 
fishing  through  the  eyes  of  a  fish,  they 
would  more  than  double  their  catch,  says 
Heddon's   Research   Department. 

For  instance,  let's  imagine  ourself  a  big 
bass  hiding  underneath  a  patch  of  weeds. 
We're  hiding  because  it  takes  only  a  short 
rush  to  grab  a  little  fish  that  swims  by. 
In  open  water,  this  little  fish  would  keep 
too  far  away  to  catch  without  an  exhaust- 
ing chase. 

We're  watching  for  an  easy  meal  when 
along  comes  a  guy  in  a  boat,  splashing 
the  oars  as  he  rows  near  our  weed  patch. 
He  throws  over  the  anchor  with  a  big 
splash,  scrapes  his  tackle  box  around  on 
the  bottom  of  the  boat  and  stands  up 
where  he  makes  a  sharp  contrast  against 
the  sky. 

We've  heard  this  sequence  of  sounds  so 
many  times  that  we  know  what  to  expect 
next.  He'll  throw  a  plug  in  our  direction 
thinking  we're  silly  enough  to  grab  it.  We 


didn't  grow  big  being  thoughtless,  and  we 
want  to  keep  on  growing,  so  we  let  the 
plug   alone. 

However,  some  day  one  of  those  guys 
who  thinks  like  a  fish  is  going  to  slip  up 
on  us  with  no  noise.  He  will  drift  within 
casting    distance    with    no    oars    splashing. 

To  hold  his  boat  in  the  wind,  he'll  have 
the  anchor  already  down,  just  over  the 
bottom  so  that  he  can  lower  it  without 
commotion.  He'll  have  a  river  runt  plug 
at  the  tip  of  his  pal  spook  rod  ready  to 
cast,  and  not  have  to  fumble  around  look- 
ing for  it;  and  he'll  not  stand  up  to  cast. 

That  guy  stands  a  good  chance  of  add- 
ing us  to  his  stringer  for  all  we'll  know 
is  that  a  good  looking  meal  splashed  in 
the  water  over  our  heads  and  is  trying 
to  get  away.  Being  unsuspicious  and 
either  mad,  curious  or  hungry,  we'll  more 
than  likely  take  a  bust  at  it.  It's  as  basic- 
ally simple  as  that. 

Simple,  that  is,  if  you  look  at  it  like  us 
fish! 


RED  FISH  RODEO  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  23) 

Mitch  Brien,  53  pounds,  1950.)  Engraved 
Shakespeare  glass  wonder  rod,  Penn  Peer 
reel,  Watertite  tackle  box  and  baits  given 
by  Domino  Sports  Center. 

SECOND:  J.  T.  Brady,  50  pounds. 
Gliebe  glass  rod  given  by  63  Tire  Service 
and  Pflueger  Capitol  reel  given  by  L.  J. 
Chauvin. 

THIRD:  E.  T.  Brady,  49  pounds,  four 
ounces.  Gliebe  glass  rod  and  Ocean  City 
reel  given  by  B&R  Sales  Company. 

FOURTH:  Albert  Bourg,  48  pounds, 
eight    ounces.    Three    cases    of    outboard 


motor  oil  and  a  set  of  baits  given  by  the 
Zamboni    Weedless    Hook    Company. 

Catfish 

LARGEST:  N.  Redmond,  four  pounds, 
five  ounces.  $25  cash  given  by  M.  L.  Fun- 
derburk. 

SMALLEST:  Al  Authement,  2  3-8 
inches.  $15  cash  given  by  M.  L.  Funder- 
burk. 


production.  Due  precaution  should  be  taken 
to  burn  only  when  the  water  level  in  the 
marsh  is  such  that  deep  root  burns  will 
not  result.  At  least  three  inches  of  water 
should  be  present  over  most  of  the  area 
and  then  pothelac  will  not  result. 

Excessive  use  of  marsh  buggies  in  oil 
exploration  destroy  the  'rat  houses,  stop 
up  the  tunnels  and  cause  serious  damage 
to  take  place.  Where  repeated  runs  are 
made  they  often  result  actually  in  bringing 
about  drainage  canals. 

Last  but  not  least  and  probably  the  most 
serious  of  all  is  the  lack  of  regard  for  the 
conservation  laws.  Pro-season  and  post- 
season "outlaw"  trapping  must  be  con- 
trolled. 

Now  with  the  nutria  about  ready  to  take 
its  rightful  place  in  the  sun  of  Louisiana's 
trapping  industry,  it  would  appear  that  the 
cycle  is  ready  to  start  its  upturn  and  a 
steady  increase  in  the  value  of  Louisiana's 
fur  harvest  should  be  noted  annually.  Last 
78,422  nutria  pelts  were  taken  and  brought 
$364,662.00  on  the  fur  market.  Also,  last 
year's  fur  crop  jumped  from  the  two  mil- 
lion dollar  level  of  the  1949-1950  season 
to  almost  six  million  ^ast  year  with  an  un- 
usually small  number  of  trappers  in  the 
marshes. 


Kirby   H.  Gay,  of  Shreveport,  and  the  eight- 
and-a-half-pound  bass  which  he  caught  with 
an   old  fashioned  cane  pole   and   live  minnow 
as  bait. 


EVOLUTION  OF  TRAPPING  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

not  to  permit  or  allow  salt  water  intrusion. 
The  so-called  closed  or  "blind"  ditches 
are  the  most  desirable  for  this  purpose. 

While  over-trapping  can  occur  under 
certain  conditions  it  has  been  the  experi- 
ence of  many  marsh  owners  and  old  ex- 
perienced trappers  in  Louisiana  and  other 
sections  of  the  country  that  in  cases  of 
normal  muskrat  populations  it  becomes 
almost  impossible  to  over-trap.  Overtrap- 
ping  is  by  far  preferable  to  under-trapping 
as  "eatouts"  must  be  prevented  by  all 
means. 

Efficient  control  of  predators  will  lead 
to  greater  muskrat  crops.  In  recent  years 
the  terrific  increase  in  the  marsh  raccoon 
population  has  become  one  of  the  most 
serious  factors  in  bringing  about  the  radi- 
cal reduction  and  also  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  damaged  pelts.  Every  effort  must 
be  made  to  reduce  the  marsh  raccoon 
population. 

.Judicious  use  of  marsh  burning  is  an 
extremely    important    factor    in    muskrat 


Felix    A.    DeJean,    Jr.,    and    his    son,    GeraidJ 

with  a  six-foot,  10-inch  garfish  that  weighed 

121    pounds,   taken    in    Bayou   Courtableau,   \n 

St.   Landry  parish. 
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FIRST  AID  FOR  SPORTING  DOGS 


By  Tom  Farley 


M. 


ANY  a  fine  sporting  dog  has  suffered 
permanent  damage  in  the  field  from  what 
his  owner  considered  only  a  minor  mishap. 
Others  have  died  because  their  owners 
didn't  know  how  to  administer  the  first 
aid  treatment  that  would  sustain  them 
until  a  veterinarian  could   be  reached. 

Some  of  the  fairly  common  mishaps 
dogs  sufi'er  while  hunting  are  cuts,  gun- 
shot wounds,  broken  nails,  eye  injuries, 
food  poisoning,  snake  bite,  and  porcupine 
quilling.  The  following  remedies  can  do  a 
lot  to  relieve  the  dog's  suffering  or  pre- 
vent complications  until  a  veterinarian  can 
take   over. 

Cuts.  Dogs  seldom  bleed  to  death  from 
encounters  with  barbed  wire  fences,  glass, 
or  sharp  pieces  of  metal.  They  are 
equipped  to  cleanse  minor  wounds  by  lick- 
ing them  and  first  aid  in  such  a  case  may 
mean  NOT  bandaging  the  wound,  but  let- 
ting the  dog  get  at  it.  Some  cuts,  of  course, 
are  located  where  the  dog  can't  lick  them. 
In  these  cases  wash  the  cut  with  an  anti- 
septic (hydrogen  peroxide  is  good),  coat 
it  with  vaseline  or  zinc  ointment,  and 
apply  a  sterile  bandage. 

Gunshot  wounds.  If  the  wound  is  deep, 
the  best  first  aid  treatment  is  to  keep  the 
dog  in  a  quiet  spot  while  a  veterinarian 
is  summoned.  Hemorrhaging  may  be  con- 
trolled by  means  of  a  tourniquet  or  other 
pressure  between  the  wound  and  the  heart. 
[f  a  limb  is  broken,  make  a  splint  from 
a.  piece  of  board  or  a  stick,  pad  the  limb, 
and  tape  the  splint  in  place.  Carry  the 
log  home,  and  restrict  him  from  moving 
the  leg  as  much  as  possible.  A  veterinarian 
should,  of  course,  set  the  break  as  soon 
IS  he  can  be  reached. 

Broken  nails.  Clip  the  broken  part  of 
;he  nail  immediately.  Surface  bleeding 
:an  be  stopped  by  applying  hydrogen 
Jeroxide.  A  piece  of  cotton  secured  by  a 
)andage    or    adhesive    tape    makes    an    ef- 


fective dressing  which  may  be  removed  in 
from  12  to  24  hours.  The  bandage  need 
not  be  replaced  unless  bleeding  starts 
again. 

Eye  injuries.  Hunting  dogs  are  particu- 
larly susceptible  to  eye  accidents.  Wash 
the  eye  as  quickly  as  possible  and  remove 
any  foreign  substance  that  shows  on  the 
eyelid.  If  the  surface  of  the  eye  is  scratch- 
ed or  pitted,  it  should  be  covered  imme- 
diately. A  light  bandage  soaked  in  castor 
oil  or  mineral  oil  makes  a  good  dressing. 
The  oil  forms  a  clear  film  which  will  help 
protect  the  eye  until  a  veterinarian  can 
be   reached. 

Food  poisoning.  Hunting  dogs,  like  all 
other  breeds,  are  apt  to  eat  the  foulest 
refuse  they  can  find  outdoors.  Frequently 
this  results  in  food  poisoning  which  in- 
duces vomiting,  cramps,  diarrhea,  and  even 
convulsions.  A  good  first  aid  treatment  is 
to  feed  the  dog  a  teaspoonful  or  two  of 
salt,  then  administer  a  teaspoonful  or 
tablespoonful  of  castor  oil — the  amount 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  dog.  This 
will  help  clean  him  out  immediately.  Don't 
feed  him  for  24  hours,  then  return  him 
gradually  to  a  full  diet  of  nourishing, 
easily  digested  food — any  one  of  the  top 
grades  of  canned  dog  food  is  excellent. 
In  particular,  don't  permit  him  to  eat  any- 
thing rough  or  coarse  while  his  stomach 
walls  are  still  irritated. 


DROWN    URGE    FOR   DARING   .    .    . 

(Continiied  from  Page  6) 
trouble  and  you'll  avoid  it  before  it  hap- 
pens. 

10.    Ride    Only    Where    You    Should    and 

don't  ride  where  you  shouldn't.  Every 
small  boat  has  seats.  Sit  in  them  while 
under  way.  If  you  must  move  around,  do 
so  with  caution;  use  "all  fours"  and  don't 
rock  the  boat. 

Safety  in  any  activity  begins  with  you. 
So,  don't  wait  to  be  shown.  Safe  boating 
is  the  only  kind  you  can  truly  enjoy.  And, 
since  common  sense  always  seems  to  tell 
you  when  you're  taking  a  risk,  it's  easy! 


>avid  L. 

f    Simmi 
mad 


Fletcher,  J.  W.  and  Billie  Deloney, 
5,  La.,  with  their  catch  of  perch, 
3  in  Clear  Creek  Bay  recently. 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  THANKLESS... 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 
burglary  there  would  be  a  sudden  drop  in 
these  depredations  and  there  would  also 
be  an  increase  in  this  state's  wildlife  re- 
sources. There  would  also  be  a  great  re- 
duction in  the  complaints  from  every  area 
in  the  state  now  received  by  this  Depart- 
ment. 

Not  all  game  wardens  are  perfect  law 
enforcement  officers,  no  more  than  are 
all   policemen    or   deputy   sheriffs,    or   any 


other  type  of  law  enforcement  official, 
but  this  Department  is  constantly  striving 
to  do  the  best  job  it  can.  How  much  better 
that  job  could  be  done  depends  on  the 
cooperation  of  the  general  public,  because 
after  all  it  is  the  property  of  the  general 
public  that  we  are  trying  to  protect. 


'BOXES  FOR  WOODIES'  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  16) 
season.   However,  boxes  set  up  as  late  as 
January   or  February  will   show  consider- 
able  usage. 

A  word  of  caution — after  you  place  the 
boxes  leave  them  alone  during  the  nesting 
season.  "Checking  up"  may  cause  the  hen 
wood  duck  to  desert  her  nest.  Don't  let 
curiosity  ruin  a  flock  of  next  year's  wood 
ducks. 

Replace  some  of  the  ducks  that  you  as 
a  hunter,  take  each  fall.  You  will  get  a 
tremendous  satisfaction  out  of  seeing  a 
woodie  use  the  place  you  provided  for  her. 


WANT  LESPEDEZA  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 
7.    Lespedeza  bicolor  is  shade  tolerant 
and  can  be  grown  at  the  edge  of 
woods   where   field   crops   will   not 
produce  profitably. 
The   following   limitations   or   disadvant- 
ages can  be  noted: 

1.  Bicolor  is  readly  eaten  by  cattle 
and  must  be  located  where  it  will 
not  be  browsed,  particularly  in  the 
spring. 

2.  The  planting  must  be  located  in  a 
fairly  well  drained  location. 

3.  Some  fertilization  and  cultivation 
will  probably  be  necessary  the  first 
year. 

4.  Pocket  gophers  ("salamanders") 
can  destroy  a  border  if  not  con- 
trolled. 

If  you  want  bicolor  for  your  farm  or 
hunting  area,  contact  your  parish  agent  or 
the  U.  S.  Conservation  Service  for  request 
forms    for   this   free   planting   material. 


The  cuckoo,  which  places  its  eggs  in  the 
nests  of  other  and  smaller  birds,  does  this 
through  necessity.  The  largest  of  the  in- 
sectivorous birds,  it  requires  a  large  quan- 
tity of  food,  keeping  it  constantly  on  the 
search.  If  it  sat  on  its  eggs,  it  could  not 
obtain  this  food;  if  it  left  its  eggs,  they 
would   become   chilled. 


In  Australia  the  bald  eagle  will  follow 
white  men  hunting  kangaroos,  hoping  for 
the  offal  from  the  kill.  It  will  pay  no 
attention  to  the  black  men  hunting  the 
same  animal,  as  it  knows  the  black  native 
will  make  personal  use  of  all  portions  of 
the   prey. 


The  barn  or  screech  owl  is  often  called 
"the  feathered  cat"  because  it  is  a  great 
foe  to  mice. 
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LOUISIANA  DEER  HUNTING  SEASONS  BY  PARISHES 

Tl,^  r«™^;«ioner  of  the  DeDartment  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  has  authority  to  set  seasons  on  Deer  not  to  excee. 
m^'mu^of  45  dlys  durVn"  the  period  beginning  November  15.  1951.  and  ending  January  10,  1952. 

Compiled  by  Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 


PARISH 


SEASON   DATES 


Acadia 


Closed 


Allen 


Closed 


Ascension 


Nov.  15  to  30,  incL;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 


AsSlimption    Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

Avoyelles  Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 


Beauregard 


Closed  in  that  part  of  Parish  lying  east  of 
State  Route  104.  Balance  of  Parish  open 
from  Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to 
Jan.  1,  incl. 


Bienville 


Closed 


Bossier 
Caddo 


Closed 


Closed 


Calcasieu 


Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 


Caldwell 


Closed 


Cameron 


Closed 


Catahoula 


Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 


Claiborne 


Closed 


Concordia 


Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  l^ncl 


DeSoto 


Closed 


Esist  Baton  Rouge     Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 
Elast  Carroll Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

Blast  Feliciana closed 

Evangeline 

Franklin 

Grant 


St.  Martin 
St.  Mary 


Closed 


Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 


Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 
(Excepting  Sundays) 


Iberia 


Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 


Iberville 


Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 


Jackson 


Closed 


Jefferson 


Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1 ,  incl. 


Jefferson  Davis 


Closed 


Lafayette 


St.  Tammany 


Tangipahoa 


Tensas 


Terrebonne 


Union 


Closed 


Lafovirche 


Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 


LeiSalle 


Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 


Lincoln 
Livingston 


Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 


PARISH 

SEASON  DATES 

Madison 

Nov.  15,  16,  17,  23,  24,  29,  30;  Dec.  15 
28,  29,  30,  31,  and  Jan.  1 

1 

Morehouse 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1, 

inc 

Natchitoches 

Closed 

Orleans 

Closed 

Ouachita 

Closed 

Plaquemines 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1, 

in( 

Pointe  Coupee 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1, 

im 

Rapides 

Closed 

Red  River 

Closed 

Richland 

Closed 

Sabine 

Closed 

St.  Bernard 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1, 

in 

St.  Charles 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1, 

in 

St.  Helena 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1, 

in 

St.  James 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1, 

in 

St.  John 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1 

in 

St.  Landry 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1 

ir 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  ii: 
Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  iii 


Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  ii 


Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  ii 


Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  ii 


Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  ii 


Closed  in  that  portion  of  Union  Parish  -w 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  from 
Arkansas  line  via  Litroe,  Dean,  Ha 
Spencer  and  Sterlington.  Balance  of  F 
ish  open  Nov.  15  to  30,  inch;  Dec.  15 
Jan.  1,  incl. 


Vermilion 

Nov.  15  to  30,  inch;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  i 

Vernon 

Closed  in  that  part  of  Parish  lying  easi 
Hwy.  171.  Balance  of  Parish  open  fi 
Nov.  15  to  30,  inch;  Dec.  15  to  Jan 
incl. 

Washington 

Closed 

Webster 

Closed 

West  Baton  Rouge 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  i 

West  Carroll 

Closed 

West  Feliciana 

Closed 

Winn 

Nov.  15  to  30,  inch;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  i 
(Excepting  Sundays) 

PREVENT  FOREST  FIRES  —  WATCH    CAMP  FIRES  —  SAVE  OUR  CAN 


LOUISIANA  TRAPPING  SEASON 

1951  - 1952 

MUSKRAT: November  10  to  February  15 

MINK:     November  10  to  January  15 

NUTRIA:    January  1  to  February  15 

ALL  OTHER  FURS: November  10  to  February  15 

Except  BEAVER:  Closed  Season 

TRAPPING  LICENSE   $     2.00 

(Only   residents   permitted    to   trap,  does  not  allow  hunting) 

FUR  BUYER,  Resident  License 25.00 

FUR  BUYER,  Non-Resident 100.00 

FUR  DEALER,  Resident   (Deposit  $500.00  Required)   150.00 

NON-RESIDENT  DEALER,    (Deposit  $1000  Required)   300.00 

TRAPPER'S  LICENSE  may  be  secured   from  the  Sheriff's    office    in    each    parish    or    by    application    to    the 
Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,   126  Civil  Courts  Building,  New  Orleans  16,  La. 

FUR   TAX 

Muskrat,   Opossum.   Skunk,   Civet   Cat,   Ring-Tail   Cat.  Wild  Cat,  Fox  and  Wolf  1^;  Raccoon,  Si;  Mink  and 

Nutria  10(^;     Otter  25<i.    Alligators,  on  each  skin   of  not  over  5  feet  2^;  over  5  feet  but  not  over 

10  feet  5(j; ;  over  10  feet  25^.  Tax  must  be  paid  at  time  of  shipment. 

Trappers  and  Dealers  are  violating  both  the  STATE  and  FEDERAL  laws  if  furs  are  shipped  or  transported 
out  of  State  without  being  tagged  tvith  CURRENT  YEAR  tag,  tvhich  may  he  secured  upon  making 

application  to  this  Department. 

All  Transportation  Companies,  Common  Carriers  and  Postoffices  are  prohibited  by  law  from  accepting  shipments 

not  properly  tagged. 

TRAPS  MUST  BE  VISITED  DAILY  AND   NO  TRAPPER   MAY   HAVE   SET    IN   ANY   ONE    DAY   MORE 

THAN  250  TRAPS. 

FUR  AND  REFUGE  DIVISION 

DEPARTMENT  OF  WILD  LIFE  AND  FISHERIES 

STATE  OF  LOUISIANA 
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LOUISIANA  ROOM 
L.S.U.  LIBRARY 
UNIVERSITY.   LOUISIANA 

LOUISIANA  HUNTING  SEASON 

1951  - 1952 

RESIDENT  GAME  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS 

BOB-WHITE    (quail  or  partridge):  December  l-February  10  inclusive.  Bag  limit    10,   season  limit  80,   possession  limit  20. 

WILD  TURKEYS:  Closed  Season. 

DEER  (Bucks  only)  :  November  15  -  January  10  inclusive.  Provided  that  the  season  shall  not  exceed  45  days  and  Commissioner  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
may  closed  curtail  or  shall  fix  the  season  in  each  parish  any  time  between  these  dates,  not  to  exceed  maximum  of  45  days.  Illegal  to  kill  does  or 
fawns  at  any  time.  Illegal  to  take  fawn  or  deer  with  horns  less  than  three  inches  long.  Bag  Umit  1  daily,  2  a  season.  Night  hunting  with  head- 
light or  canip  hunting  for  more  than  3  days,  forbidden.  Ask  for  special  form  indicating  Legal  Hunting  days  in  each  Parish,  if  any. 

SQUIRRELS  and   CHIPMUNKS:  October  5  thru  December  21,  inclusive.    Bag  hmit  8,  possession  hmit  8. 
(Squirrels  and  Chipmunks  80  in  the  aggregate  per  season.) 

RABBITS:  October  15  -  February  15,  inclusive.  Limit  5  per  day.  Sale  prohibited.  Night  hunting  with  headlight  forbidden. 

BEARS:  Closed  season  excepting  the  coastal  parishes  of  Cameron,  Vermilion,  Iberia,  St.  Mary,  Terrebonne,  Lafourche,  Jefferson,  Plaquemines,  St.  Ber- 
nard,  and  St.  Tammany.   1   per  person.  Season  December   16   through  December  31. 


TRAPPING   SEASON:  November   10  to  February   15,  inclusive,   on   all  fur-bearing  animals,  except  mink  and  nutria. 
NUTRIA:  January  1  to  February  15,  inclusive. 
MINK:  November  10  to  January  15,  inclusive. 
BEAVER:  Closed  season. 


MIGRATORY  GAME  REGULATIONS 

DUCKS:  November  2  to  December  16,  inclusive.  Daily  bag  limits  on  ducks  (except  American  and  red-breasted  mergansers)  are  4  in  the  aggregate  of  all 
kinds,  including  in  such  hmit  not  more  than  1  wood  duck.  Any  person  at  any  time  may  possess  not  more  than  8  ducks  in  the  aggregate  of  all 
kinds  (not  including  American  and  red-breasted  mergansers),  but  not  more  than  1  wood  duck.  American  and  red-breasted  mergansers,  25  singly 
or  in  the  aggregate.  No  possession  limit  on  American  and  red-breasted  mergansers.  WARNING:  NOT  MORE  THAN  ONE  DAY'S  BAG  LIMIT 
M.\Y  BE  POSSESSED  OPENING  DAY. 

COOTS    (Poule-d'Eau)  :   November   2   to  December   16,   inclusive.  Bag  Hmit   10,   possession  limit   10. 

GEESE:  November  2  to  December  16,  inclusive.  Daily  bag  and  possession  Umit  5,  including  in  such  limit  either  2  Canada  geese  (includinig  Hutchinsons 
or  Cackling  geese)    or  2  White-fronted    (locally  called  Speckled-belly)    geese,   or   1   of  each. 

DOVES:  December   1   to  December  30.  Bag  hmit  8,  possession  hmit  8. 

SNIPE:  Closed  Season. 

SORA:*  September  1   to  October  30,  inclusive.  Bag  Umit  25,  possession  Umit  25. 

*SORA  RAIL — small  bird,  8%"  long,  brown  back,  brown  and  white  striped  belly,    black    face    and    throat,    slate    breast. 

RAILS  and   GALLINULES:*  September  1  to  October  30,  inclusive.  Bag  Umit  15,  possession  Umit  15. 

♦•RAILS  and  GALLINULES — four  species:  King  Rail,  Clapper  Rail,  Florida  Gallinule  and  Purple  Gallinule.  The  King  and  Clapper  Rails,  same  size,  approxi- 
mately 15".  King  Rail  chiefly  dark  above,  brown  breast,  striped  bellv,  keeps  to  fresh  water.  Clapper  Rail  much  browner  breast,  browner  back,  striped 
belly.  Keeps  to  brackish  and  salt  water,  chiefly.  Gallinules,  similar  in  size.  13".  Florida  Gallinule — brown  above,  slate  below,  scarlet  bill  with  a  yellow 
tip  and  scarlet  forehead  shield.    Purple  Gallinule — purple  below,  green  back,   red  bill  with  a  yellow  tip  and  a  bright  blue  forehead  shield. 

WOODCOCK:  December  22  to  January  20,  inclusive.  Bag  Umit  4,  possession  Umit  8. 


SHOOTING    HOURS   FOR    DUCKS,   GEESE,  COOTS,  SORA,    RAILS    AND    GALLINULES:— One-half  hour   before  sunrise  to   one    hour   before 
sunset.  Note:  On  opening  day  of  season  shooting  cannot  start  before  12:00  noon.    Ask  for  form  of  shooting  schedules. 
SHOOTING   HOURS   FOR  WOODCOCK: — One-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset. 
SHOOTING    HOURS   FOR   DOVES:— 12:00  noon  until  sunset. 


Use  of  bait  and  Uve  decoys  prohibited.  Legal  limit  of  migratory  game  birds  may  be  possessed  90  days  after  the  close  of  the  season.  Hunters  of 
ducks  and  geese  must  have  a  federal  duck  stamp  attached  to  their  state  hunting  license  or  old  age  permit.  Duck  stamps  required  by  Federal  Government 
can  be  obtained  from  U.  S.  Postoffice.  Use  of  rifles  or  shot  guns  larger  than  a  10  gauge,  or  guns  capable  of  holding  more  than  3  sheUs  prohibited.  The 
plug  used  in  guns  must  be  incapable  of  being  removed  without  disassembling  gun.  Legal  possession  Umits  of  resident  game  birds  or  game  animals  may 
be  possessed  up  to  within  30  days  of  the  opening  of  the  following  season. 


HUNTING   LICENSE,  RESIDENT  $     1.00 

Required  of  ah  hunters,  except  persons  over  60  years  of  age  who  must  have  old  age  permit. 

NON-RESIDENT    HUNTING    LICENSE Trip-4    consecutive    days $     S.QQ 

NON-RESIDENT    HUNTING    LICENSE— Season $  25.00 


DEPARTMENT  OF  WILD  LIFE  AND  FISHERIES 

STATE  OF  LOUISIANA  <,^^®  ERNEST  S.  CLEMENTS,  COMMISSIONER 

REPORT  ALL  VIOLATIONS  TO  YOUR  NEAREST  WILD  LIFE  ENFORCEMENT  AGENT 


